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Editorial 


Comment 


Formation of Society of 

Cosmetic Chemists Announced 
The formation 

Cosmetic 


of the Society of 
Chemists was formally an- 
nounced May 15th at a meeting held. 
in New York, N. Y., at the Hotel 
Lexington. 
Heretofore, the only scientific 
group efforts in the trade were con- 
fined to the Scientific Section of the 
Toilet Goods Association, and this, of 
is the logical The 
Association, however, naturally em- 


course, section. 
braces every trade and business activ- 
ity in which an active and live organ- 
ization should be interested. 

This is an age of specialization and 
individuality in business generally. 
It is gratifying to see an organization 
of individual chemists in the cosmetic 
industry pooling their knowledge, and 
meeting bent purely upon scientific 
research and developments in the in- 
dustry. 

There is definitely no conflict be- 
tween the objects aimed at by the 
Toilet Association Scientific 
Section and those of the Society of 
Cosmetic Chemists. The purposes of 
the Society of Cosmetic Chemists, as 
described in its own constitution, 


Goods 


are 
confined to those which are purely 
scientific, ethical and professional for 
the elevation of the scientific and pro- 
fessional status of its members. 

is a sketch 
of the original founders and officers 
who have taken a leading part in the 
formation of this society. 


Elsewhere in this issue, 


Essential Oils Scarce, 
Aromatics Production High 


At a round table discussion, held at 
the T.G.A. Convention May 15, by 
Joseph A. Huisking, V. H. Fischer, 
R. M. Stevenson, and A. L. van Amer- 
ingen, it was predicted that no sub- 
stantial improvement in the essential 
oils condition could be expected. Pro- 
duction in France has been hindered 
and the Far East is still a question 
mark. 

The aromatic chemical industry in 
this country has performed nobly in 
meeting the demands placed upon it. 
Consumption of these chemicals has 
increased about 400 per cent from 
1938 to 1945. 
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You will find no alcoholic cloud hanging 
over the Alseco R-O Closures that seal the 
many private label brands of Rubbing Alco- 
hol produced by The Rabin Company, of Los 
Angeles. Evaporation losses are cut to the 
bone by the Alseco Roll-On method of tailor- 


making each seal to fit its own bottle. 


1. Plain-skirted Alseco Seal 
is seated squarely,on 
container. Under stationary 
top pressure, container lip 
is embedded in cap liner 
evenly all around, effect- 
ing the seal. 
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Now that aluminum is again available, you 
will want to find out all about Alseco Alumi- 
num R-O’s for your bottled products. These 
easy-to-open seals can be lithographed in all 
colors to add punch and sales appeal to your 
packages. We'll be glad to put our 32 years of 


sealing experience at your service. Write us. 


2. While the seal is thus 
held under pressure, 
threads are Rolled-On to 
conform exactly with 
threads on container. Each 
seal is tailormade, fits 
perfectly, seals tighter. 


SEALING MACHINES 
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FLAVOR CHEMICALS 


One of the large chemical houses 
has introduced a couple of perfume 
and flavor specialties. They have 
been on the market for a while but 
not everyone has seen or tried them. 
Briefly, one is described as having a 
caramel, butterscotch odor that 
changes in alcoholic solution to a 
pineapple and strawberry character. 
This material is a solid and is sug- 
gested for use in “very limited” 
amounts or its value may be com- 
pletely distorted. 

The other chemical has a maple- 
licorice-like taste, with a strong sug- 
gestion of walnut. It tends to accen- 
tuate effects obtained with natural 
flavoring ingredients. It can be added 
to most any kind of flavor. The usage 
suggested is for ice cream, confec- 
tionery, beverages, with a special ac- 
cent on its use in the manufacture of 
chewing gum. 

Both chemicals have usefulness in 
perfumery. The first mentioned ma- 
terial blends nicely with ionone and 
is a valuable sweetener for pine and 
balsam needle bouquets. Synthetic 
tuberose profits immeasurably from 
its use. The second mentioned com- 
pound, when blended with terpenes, 
does a good doubling for immortelle 
among other scarce oils. With lab- 
danum it produces intriguing effects. 
In fact, anywhere the Tonka effect is 
wanted, this chemical has _possibili- 
ties. It is believed to be one of the 
most powerful aromatic substances 
known. 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 


It is satisfying to read the results 
of a recent poll made by a contem- 
porary, Modern Industry, in which 
36 per cent of people did not want 
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Vesiderata 


by MAISON G. pENAVARRE 


the government to conduct research 
for small Largest vote 
against governmental research was 
from the North Central states, which 
voted 59.9 per cent No and 40.1 per 
cent Yes. 

Can you imagine cosmetic research 
being conducted by government 
laboratories? Novelty might quickly 
become a thing of the past. Yet no 
matter how small the manufacturer, 


business. 


he can get scientific research, at a 
price he can pay, and own it himself 

. if he is research minded, and this 
is important. Few people realize re- 
search can be as costly or as cheap 
as wanted. 


HORMONE CREAMS & LOUISIANA 


The sovereign State of Louisiana 
claimed to have (by word or innuen- 
do) scientific proof that hormone 
creams were dangerous. So be it. 

The State Board of Health was 
asked to publish these findings to safe- 
guard the womankind of all these 48 
sovereign States. It was the duty of 
the Board to do so, if it was com- 
prised of either Medical Doctors or 
scientists that believed in, and lived 
up to, their obligations to mankind. 
But what do you suppose it did? 

It ducked the issue and passed the 
buck until it finally put the matter 
this way .. . “you submit proof to 
show that hormone creams are safe.” 

Personally, | don’t doubt the State 
of Louisiana has proof, if it said it 
has. But there are lots of people who 
will doubt it until they see the data 
published. 

Maybe there is another way out of 
it. A hearing was held a while ago al- 
lowing anyone the right to prove the 
safety of hormone creams, either by 
letter, in person or otherwise. Not 


M. G. DeNavarre at work in his laboratory 


having attended the hearing, I don’t 
know what transpired. But I am 
mighty interested in knowing if the 
State Board of Health is run by poli- 
ticians who might have it “in” for 
someone, or if they are scientists they 
are expected to be, while holding 
down such a job. The mark of a great 
man is his humbleness. The same 
applies to States. 

The greatness of the State of 
Louisiana can be maintained if it 
acts with humility by cancelling the 
ban on sales of hormone creams 
within its boundaries. 


SOAP — WETTING AGENT 


Insofar as cosmetic makers are 
concerned, the only applications soap 
hes, as such, are in shaving creams 
We have read and 
heard much about mixtures of soap 
and wetting agents. But the facts 
show that for the several prominent 
wetting agents tested in this labora- 
tory, they do nothing for soap solu- 
tions but make them Jose their ability 
to foam. Since the foam is so impor- 
tant (not the detergency) most com- 
binations tested so far, prove that as 
soon as you introduce a bit of one 
into the other, whatever suds you had 
in the beginning, they are now lost. 
Of course, this has nothing to do with 
the rinsing characteristics. Only the 
foaming properties. Both sodium 
and potassium soaps showed this 
failure in foam tests more so than 
triethanolamine soaps. Maybe there 
is an angle there. 

Anyway, more soaps and more wet- 
ting agents are going to be checked 
before any final 


and shampoo. 


conclusions are 
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WHATEVER your requirements, when you 
need collapsible tubes specify SHEFFALLOY 
“Sheffield Process’ TUBES. Here you will find 
tube openings such as Nasal Tip, Screw Eye, 
Blind End, Ribbon, Round, Internal Thread 
..caps of varied types including Nasal and 
Eye Tip . . tube sizes from the small nasal and 
eye preparation to the large oversize shaving 
cream tube. Here, too, your product is assured 
of no chemical reaction of ingredients to tube 
metal. For, an exclusive series of more than 
fifty inner coatings is available under our trade 
name “VINICOTE”. If “VINICOTE” Inner 
Coatings and tougher “SHEFFALLOY” Sheffield 
Process Tubes are strangers to you, get ac- 
quainted with them now! Write for information. 


Bon wheeled sda tethetietaiidetedtake” hated het 


3132 S. CANAL STREET. CHICA 16 © NEW LONDON, CONN. e W. K. SHEFFIELD, V lia 


THE WILCO COMPANY, 68 McKINLEY AVE., LOS ANGELES 1 
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reached. That is just for foam. The 
rinsability is another problem and 
one that will be tackled 
Mention of the findings 


when we 
come to it. 
will be made in this column. 


SOAPLESS SHAMPOO 

There has been quite a bit of 
trouble in making soapless foaming 
shampoo clear, and then keeping it 
clear. Tests made in this laboratory 
indicate that such shampoos require 
a fairly long standing period, even if 
they seem’ to produce clear solutions 
which are then filtered. There is a 
lot of colloidal material held in semi- 
solution in soapless shampoo, that 
filtering will not remove. Two weeks 
settling is a minimum and some- 
times it may be longer. ‘The stuff that 
settles out is usually a very fine yel- 
lowish colored powder. It goes with- 
out saying that color and perfume 
have been added before the shampoo 
is set aside for settling, otherwise an- 


other period of settling will have to 
follow. 


DEODORANT COLOGNE 


\ lot of people have been wanting 
a formula for a deodorant cologne 
that works. Well, at one sitting at the 
typewriter, here is one that works and 
well. Make your ordinary cologne 
and add 0.25 per cent of a compound 
resulting from the condensation of 
two moles of 2,4,5-trichlorophenol 
with one mole formaldehyde in the 
presence of sulfuric acid. The result- 
ing hexachloro derivative is the sub- 
stance used in the making of a de- 
odorant cologne.. Some think that the 
addition of 2,2’-dihydroxy-5,5’-di- 
chloro diphenylmethane along with 
the hexachloro derivate is better than 
either one alone. Either way, the 
cologne prevents body odor, but, of 
course, does nothing to the amount 
of sweat secreted, since it is not an 
antiperspirant. 


QuESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Re aaa 


598. GREASELESS OINTMENTS 
Q: There is a “greaseless’ ointment 
which contains the following ingredi- 
ents, namely: glyceryl monosteurate 
beeswax (white), cocoanut oil, sul- 
phonated castor oil, lanolin, sperma 
ceti, glycerin, oxyquinoline, benzoate, 
urea, benzocaine, eucalyptol. This is 
a salve or greaseless ointment useful 
for insect bites, as chiggers, mos- 
quitos, fleas, and jor dry skin, ete. 
Will you send us a working jormula 
containing these ingredients and in 
this greaseless cream base? 
T. W.—Missourt 
A: It is quite difficult to formulate 
an ointment along the lines you indi- 


cate without something 


knowing 
about what it is to do over and above 
what you tell us. We suggest as a 
hase the following formula: glyceryl 
monostearate, 12 parts; 


< 


heeswax. 3 
parts; cocoanut oil, 2 parts; 
2 parts; 


lanolin, 
spermaceti, 4 part; glye- 
erin, 5 parts; oxyquinoline, 0.1 parts; 
urea, 2 parts; benzocaine, | part; 
eucalyptol, 5 parts; with enough sul 
fonated castor oil and water to make 
a stable emulsion. Keep in mind that 


this type of emulsion requires at least 
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50 per cent water for stability. If the 
ointment is too greasy, reduce the 
We doubt the use- 
fulness of such a formula for the con- 


oils and lanolin. 


ditions indicated in your question. 


599. NAIL LACQUER FORMULAS 
(): The literature seems to be quile 
devoid of information on the prepa- 
ration of nail lacquer. Would you be 
kind enough to send me a formula 
for this? Thank you. I am enclosing 
a self-addressed envelope for your 
convenience. 
G: G'G. 


\: We suggest that you get a copy 


DELAWARE 


of some book on cosmetics, such as 
“THE CHEMISTRY AND MANU. 
FACTURE OF COSMETICS” | in 
which are listed a variety of formulas 
for nail lacquer. We hasten to caution 
you that it takes elaborate equipment 
and expert technique to make a good 
nail polish. 


600. WETTING AGENTS 
(): We would greatly appreciate 
it if you could give us a list of those 


agents which are best suited for pro- 


ducing a “Soapless Shampoo” w th 
great foaming power and for a 
Bubble Bath. We have experimented 
with Nacconal but even a 20 per cent 
solution does not produce enough 
joam. 

ae 
resorting to 


CANADA 
A: Without 


names, it is practically impossible to 


trade 


sive you the names of wetting agents 
which would produce a high foaming 
shampoo. These are, therefore, sent 
under separate cover. The same ap- 
plies to bubble bath. The material 
you have experimented with has 
proven very satisfactory in use al- 
though it is possible that you have 
not been using the proper derivative. 
There are several members of this 
family and the salt free product is 
the one desired. 


601. PASTE CREAM SHAMPOO 

Q: We would appreciate any for- 
mulas you can send us for manufac- 
turing a paste cream shampoo, for 
We have 
been able to obtain a small supply of 
a wetting agent “Orvus” and should 
like to use this as a base. We would 


shampooing human hair. 


also like to know if you have avail- 
able the names of any other bases 
that we should be able to obtain at 
the present time. 
V. L.—CAnapba 
A: If you contemplate using the 
welling agent base mentioned, I 
think you will run into serious difh- 
culties. The supplier of this base will 
not sell it for use in a cream sham- 
poo and if there is any question in 
your mind, we suggest you get in 
touch with the company whose name 
is given to you under separate cover. 
Cream shampoo is nothing more than 
a paste made from either soap or 
wetting agent. Essentially, a good 
shaving cream formula will make a 
satisfactory cream shampoo and we 
suggest that you try some of the for- 
page 429 and 430 of 
Manu- 


facture of Cosmetics as a type that 


mulas on 
deNavarre’s Chemistry and 
are known to work satisfactorily. 
You may also wish to experiment 
with a welling agent by adding a dry 
wetting agent to the colloidal gel of 
magnesium and aluminum silicate, 
sold under a trade name, the sup- 
plier of which is given to you under 
separate cover. Ordinarily, at least 
20 per cent of wetting agent is re- 
quired in such a paste for satisfae- 
tory performance. 
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For more than fifty years the name of Chuit, Naef 
has been synonymous with the production of the highest 
quality group of synthetic and aromatic chemicals obtain- 
able. Today, as then, this reputation continues unmatched. 
y ¢ Throughout these years the Chuit, Naef organiza- 
tion has expanded its products to the point where they 
now rank as the most complete line of perfume raw 
materials available to the toilet goods, perfume extract 
and soap fields. 7 7 As sole United States agents, let 
us convince you of the remarkable adaptability of our 


products to your line —and our ability to deliver! 


<a # @ 
C Mantel & 
135 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 612 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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REVIEW JUNE 1946 


Men’s Toiletries Ads Miss the Boat 


It's make or break 


within the 


next year or 


eighteen months ... The big problem is to sell men 


the daily use of toiletries . . . How it may be done 


mA ITH men’s toiletries, it’s 
make or break within the next 

year or eighteen months.” 
Blunt, sweeping——yet that is how 
the future of this particular business 
looks to an authority 


from a ring-side seat, has keenly ob- 


a man who, 


served long-term as well as recent 
developments in toilet “requisites” 
for the male of the species. 


GIFT OR YEAR-ROUND SALES 


In more specific terms, the situa- 
tion seems to be this: until recently, 
men’s toiletries have been little more 
than a Christmas gift line. But re- 
cently the manufacturers, augmented 
by newcomers to a total of some 
200, have raised their sights—to 
an increased year-round 

Assuming there is a. market (and 
there is) and assuming the products 
are good (and most of them are), 
the important factor which will tip 
the scale favorably is, obviously, sell- 
ing—selling to men and selling the 
daily use of toiletries. (The women, 
bless them, account for the bulk of 
the sales for gift purposes. ) 


business. 


In this selling, advertising must 
play a major role—as it does 
throughout the toilet goods and per- 
fumery industry which, for years, has 
spent more in advertising per dollar 
of volume than any other product 
classification. bar none. 

This being so, we can make a 
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reasonably accurate forecast as to 
whether the business will “make” or 
“break” if we get a picture of how 
much actual selling is being done in 
the advertising of men’s toiletries, the 
volume of which at least is increasing. 


TOILETRIES ADVERTISING 

Such a picture is best based upon 
a study of current campaigns: and 
so a huge sheaf of advertisements was 
gathered together—from Esquire, 
The New Yorker, Life, Time and 
other national publications. This col- 
lection represents, we believe, a fair 
and adequate cross-section of all 
men’s toiletries advertising. 

It quickly became evident that if 
the study were to be sound and of 
practical value, one question had 
to be settled first: “by what cri- 
teria must these advertisements be 
judged?” Clearly, not personal pref- 
Instead, there 
had to be set up valid yardsticks 
which, in turn, had to grow out of 
the products and their use; the busi- 
ness and its ambitions; the customers 
and their psychology. Here are the 
four basic facts which emerged as 
the yardstick: against them we have 
measured the advertisements _ re- 
viewed: }. Men’s toiletries, shaving 
after-shave lotion, 


erence, not caprice. 


cream or soap, 


talc, cologne and hair preparations, 
are “requisites.” They are not merely 
aids to, but are necessary to, good 





grooming; 2. This means they should 
be in daily, or at least regular use. 
(Accomplish this objective and the 
business “makes”); 3. Men need to 
be “sold” on the ideas expressed in 
1 and 2; they must be convinced that 
toiletries “do something” for them. 
They need to be brought to the point 
where they will buy other toiletries 
as naturally as they now buy shave 
cream, razor blades or tooth-paste; 
4. Only when advertising contributes 
to the goal set forth in 3 can it be 
said to be successful or good. And 
only when the advertising succeeds 
can the business expect to get out of 
“gifts” into habitual day-to-day use 
which builds a year-round volume. 
What do the advertisements show, 
when stacked up against the criteria? 


LAYOUTS OF DISTINCTION 


The first impression received from 
the ads ‘is that a false note is being 
struck. You suspect a striving to 
achieve “atmosphere”—you feel a 
conscious straining after an air of 
“distinction” —and you fail to see the 
need or the logic. 

You are treated to “pukka sahibs” 
in regimentals and turbans; to scar- 
let-clad officers, decked in braid and 
epaulets, in busbies or burnished 
helmets, astride dun-colored steeds; 
to Karadagh horses locked in com- 
bat; to Cossacks; to sporting and 
jousting prints; to hunting and boat- 
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ing scenes; lo ancient, weather-beaten 
treasure maps. And you wonder why. 

You realize that this spurious at- 
mosphere, this air of carefully nur- 
tured sophistication tends to distract 
the reader from the real function of 
the advertisements which is, quite 
mundanely, to sell. What is worse, 
it tends in a quite positive manner to 
set up an artificial sales hurdle by 
removing from the realm of utility 
products which, in the last analysis, 
are basically utilitarian. 

Happily this is not a failing with 
all the campaigns. Those which, to 
our way of thinking, get right on the 
job feature the products. True, they 
surround the bottles and packages 
with some atmosphere—but it is the 
atmosphere of good display and good 
photography which makes the prod- 
ucts attractive. Solid examples of 
such successful handling are most, 
though not all, of the Seaforth, 
Lentheric and Spruce ads; and every 
Old Spice ad we’ve examined. 

One cannot escape the conclusion 
that by and large toiletries advertis- 
ing falls far short of selling right at 
its start—in the looks and illustrative 
themes of the advertisements them- 
selves. We have indicated that this 
is due to a striving for atmosphere: 
it stems also. we believe. from the 
desire to create a “feel” of mascu- 
linity. Atmosphere, we have seen, 
has its pitfalls; and so emphasis on 
the virile. as will become clear 
later on. 

Here. then. we have failing No. 1. 
The sign should read “Detour.” 

Looking closer at the advertise- 
ments, we come to point No. 2—that 
the striving in the layouts is matched 
by a like straining in the packages. 


SCARING 'EM WITH A FLACON 
“There’s sales appeal in an attrac- 
tive container” is a merchandising 
truism which has some of the manu- 
facturers completely bemused. Partly 
for swank and partly to lend further 
stress to the “masculine” fixation, 
they have carried “attractiveness” to 
such extremes as Tantalus sets of 
“16-ounce decanters in crystal clear 
lucite” and “superb porcelain con- 
tainers that are works of art” and 
“wood-capped bottles with full-color 


Advertising can be called successful only 

when it convinces men that toiletries “do 

something” for them. Here are some exam- 
ples of good advertising. 
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reproductions of sports paintings by 
famous American artists” and jars, 
boxes and bottles “fired in 23-karat 
gold.” 

The effect all this is intended to 
have on men is expressed in one ad- 
vertisement, thus: “you'll keep and 
treasure the handsome jars.” Were 
men women, then maybe: as it is, the 
theory must be viewed with a jaun- 
diced eye. If anything, a super-fancy 
bottle or “flacon” for an after-shave 
lotion suggests that the use of toi- 
letries is dandified and not, as it 
should be. a daily necessity and good 
habit. Tantalus and gold will scare 
customers away, and where’s your 
business then ? 

It remains true that package ap- 
peal—if restrained—can make sales 
and among those who know this are 
Seaforth and Old Spice whose mugs. 
jars and bottles are fetching; and 
Lentheric whose containers are crisp 
and inviting. 

As a natural corollary, the copy- 
writer would do well to take for 
granted packaging over which he 
has no control and not fuss about 
whether it’s “monogrammed for re- 
membrance” nor try to tell a man 
he’ll treasure an empty decanter. He 
would do better to let the illustra- 
tions carry the package story and de- 
vote his energies to writing sell for 
the stuff inside the flacons and polo- 
spur bottles. 

Next, we arrive at point No. 3 in 
the advertisements—the main copy 
theme. Too much of the advertising 
for men’s toiletries seems to be com- 
mitted to what is at best a doubtful 
approach, to wit: 


MAGNIFICENTLY MASCULINE 

Some place along the line, early in 
this advertising planning, somebody 
got the idea that the American male 
just naturally shies away from toi- 
letries because of a sneaking sus- 
picion that their use is sissy. The 
notion took practical form in a kind 
of unwritten law—‘stress the fact 
that these preparations are he-man.” 
The consequence is a mania, a fetish, 
which has betrayed copywriters into 
a curious and monotonous litany. 


Like this: “magnificently masculine 
aahaeeil wwii 

virile scents . . .” “superb mas- 

culinity . . .” “instinctively baritone 


” 


masculine toiletries . . . 

One advertiser, reaching way into 
left-field after the delusion of super- 
virility, has gone so far as to refuse 
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He calls 


more than 


to call cologne “cologne.” 
it “face-wash” which is 
slightly repulsive. 

The sad part of it all is that the 
whole theory seems woefully out of 
joint with the actualities. As one 
proof let us point this out. We have 
yet to encounter the man who, having 
gotten the works at a barber-shop 
(tonic, tale and all) thinks himself 
for that reason a panty-waist. 

And sadder yet, the insistence upon 
is more than likely to 
give rise to the uneasy feeling that 
maybe the use of toiletries is, after 


masculinity 


‘otherwise 
why all the reiterated implications to 
the contrary?” It 
dramatist than Shakespeare who 
wrote, “The lady doth protest too 
much, methinks.” 
“advertiser” 


all, somewhat feminine 


was no less a 


Change “lady” to 


and you see what we 


mean. 


MEN OF THE WORLD 

The preoccupation 
with masculinity takes, in addition to 
bald statement, a variant which while 
less direct is not any subtler. This is 
pitfall No. 4 and in this incarnation 
of the idea, the device is to link toi- 
letries to he-man men. To wit: “men 
of action .. .” “men of prowess...” 
“masterful men .. .” 


unbudgeable 


“men at the top 

. and on their way up...” 
who command life’s finest . . .” 

From this it is only a step to such 
copy as “out of this world—for men 
of the world”—-which may be a de- 
light to the copywriter but what the 
heck does it mean? 

From this “men of distinction” 
business it is also but a short step to 
the snob appeal which is of gravely 
doubtful value. What’s more, the 
snoot approach has tripped up the 
copywriter so that he sets down such 
balderdash as: “toiletries with a 
golden heritage of Britain’s Great 
Traditions . . .” “as swank as a Regi- 
ment on Parade “modern 
Knights . . .” (jousting, one sup- 
poses, with perspiration). 

The snob angle has blinded not 
only the copywriter. but the manu- 
facturer as well. What is one to think 
of brand names such as “Style King.” 
“Royal Oak,” “King’s Men.” “Apol- 


lo.” 


“ 
men 


with their accompaniment of 
crown, knightly helmet and godlike 
bas-relief? 

What. we may be forgiven for ask- 
ing. have Britain’s traditions, or a 
parading regiment in Simla. or the 
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6th Dragoons, or Cossacks skirmish- 
ing on the steppes—what have these 
to do with getting a man to use some 
Or has Mr. John 
Q. Public gone completely royalist 
and nuts. 


after-shave lotion? 


EYEWASH—NOT GOOD FOR SALES 


And so we arrive at hurdle No. 5 
before which much of the advertis- 
ing comes a cropper. Sad, because 
unnecessary. There’s no law of good 
writing weve ever heard of that 
forces copywriters to clack out on 
their typing machines such worn-out 


words, queer phrases and _ fancy 
language as: “zesty ... tangy... 


superb .” “deftly fragrant .. . 
“valet fastidiousness with a Tarzan 
tang .” “refreshing as the zesty 
aroma of newly-felled lumber deep in 
the verdant forest . . .” 

Nor do we know of any law in 
selling which suggests any such argu- 
ments as these: “the infallible judge 
of horse-flesh, of vintage wines, of 
the subtle cut of a jacket unerringly 


” “vou 


selects Tasco’s toilet aids .. . 
think it’s hard to get a table? (at a 
restaurant—Ed.) Try Bartrech’s toil- 
etries .. .”” “a man may affect pearl 
studs in his pajamas and still twist 
an ear to the call of the wild north- 
woods. Perhaps that’s why he goes 
for Namprost . . .” “all the stimulat- 
ing freshness of 
nightspots 


the smartest 
“your proudest pos- 
(a mug of tale!—Ed.) 

But enough of such foolishness. 
Let’s go back to our yardstick—that 
“men must be sold on the idea that 
toiletries are requisites; should be 
used daily, or at least regularly” and 
“men need to be convinced that toi- 
letries can ‘do something’ for them, 
can help them achieve good groom- 


° o ” 
ing. 


sessions...” 


Evidently the boys have turned 
their backs on this: objecting, per- 
haps, that that would make “reason 
why” copy—with swank, 
atmosphere, no distinction. The boys 
seem to have forgotten that this 
kind of copy sells. If it didn’t why 
would Vitalis (the 60-second work- 
out) and Mennen (“Skin Bracer has 
a clean, fresh aroma that makes you 
‘nice to be next to’”) and Wildroot 
(grooms the hair) use “reason-why” 
selling? They’re successful, these 
three, and that’s no accident. 

But have all the toiletries boys cut 
adrift from good selling? No, not 
all. A few are skirting the edges, 


no no 





permitting themselves small-type fog, 





notes which whisper: “essential toj, 
letries for si 
requisites for men. . 






men 





~ SrOoming 
.” “if vou make 
an art of good grooming . . .” “thy 
cool, clean, tingling aliveness that; 
grooming plus 








“stimulating 
scent to please a man’s senses , “a 






and charm a womans... 





Do none of them do any better, 
for the love of Mike? Not many, 


The few who do are too few. 







For one, there’s Old Spice: from 





one of their advertisements we quote 
this: “Three American Standbys— 
Shaving comfort from start to finish 








. . Shaving soap. invigorating after. 





shave lotion, soothing tale . . .” 
Then, there’s an ad for White Shir 

which reads: “ 

but 


” 






: 
a man’s cologne—for 
profound 





meticulous not too 





grooming... 






Then, there’s Seaforth’s series on 
the theme “Want the low-down on 
my pin-up man?” in which the sell 
goes something like this: “It’s the re. 
assuring lift that comes from the 
heather-fresh grooming routine with 
the seven all-man aids of Seaforth.” 

And, final example, there’s Aqua 
Velva’s forthright: “Cool as a moun- 












tain brook, it leaves your skin ting- 
ling and refreshed, feeling softer and 
smoother—with a 
scent you'll enjoy.” 






clean, bracing 






From this study we emerge with at 
least two major conclusions: 1. You 






don’t need circus atmosphere, snob 
appeal, fancy language and kindred 
inanities to sell men’s toiletries: and 
yet most advertisers fall (nay, dive 
headlong) into these pitfalls. 2. If 
men’s toiletries are to be “routine” 
(as Seaforth put it) they need to be 
sold as practical toilet accessories 
which actually do a job for the user. 
That this can be done. without being 
dull. is proved by the fact that it is 
being done. There is another con- 
clusion: 3. The advertisers who have 
side-stepped the dangers and pitfalls 
and are employing sound selling prin- 
ciples may be exemplified by such 
names as Vitalis, Lentheric. Seaforth, 
Williams, Mennen, Old Spice. It’s no 
accident that these are the shining 
examples of success. 

Now the moral: if the men’s toi- 
letries business succeeds in becom- 
ing big business it will be no accident. 
If it goes back into a Christmas gift 
business it will be because the boys 
prefer horsing in atmosphere to sell- 
ing in earnest. 
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T.G.A. Convention Attendance Breaks Record 


Paul Douglas elected president . . . Synthetic aro- 


matics in strong position ... Far East essential oils un- 


certain 


NTO easing of the majority of the 
l supplies which customarily en- 
ter into the manufacture of cosmetics 
was seen by the speakers at the Elev- 
enth Annual Convention of the Toilet 
Goods Association, which was held 
May 15, 16 and 17, at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. At- 
tendance set a new record exceeding 
by some twenty per cent any similar 
gathering in the history of the Toilet 
Goods Assn. Not only were the gen- 
eral meetings well attended, but the 
Scientific Section which 
lasted one full day, was equally well 


meeting, 


patronized. 

Some of these shortages appear to 
be only temporary and will ease as 
influencing factors 
change. Others have no foreseeable 
end. 


soon as other 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Paul H. Douglas, vice-president of 
Bourjois, Inc., New York, N. Y., was 
elected president of thé Toilet Goods 
Assn. to succeed Herman L. Brooks. 
Mr. Brooks has been made Honorary 
Chairman of the Board. 

William Bristol was elected vice- 
president. Other vice-presidents are: 
H. P. Willats, Norman F. Dahl and 
John Ewald. 

Other officers elected were: S. L. 
Mayham, executive vice-president; 
Joseph Keho, secretary; and Paul F. 
Valee, treasurer. L. B. Dobie became 
vice-chairman of the Scientific Sec- 
tion, replacing K. L. Russell. 


ESSENTIAL OILS AND AROMATICS 
Essential oils are to remain scarce. 
This is the consensus of opinion 
offered by a round table on essential 
oils and aromatic chemicals. The 
table consisted of Joseph A. Huisking, 
Fritzsche Brothers. Inc.; V. H. Fisch- 
er, Dodge & Olcott, Inc.; R. M. Ste- 


Yenson, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc.; 


& Essential Oil Review 


Paul Douglas 


and A. L. van Ameringen, van Amer- 
ingen-Haebler, Inc., with S. L. May- 
ham presiding. 

Higher prices for French essential 
oils will prevail for some time. This 
will be especially true until produc- 
tion in North Africa is increased. 
Some of the French farms produc- 
ing rose, jasmin and other flowers 
have been plowed under to produce 
vegetables. Those farms still produc- 
ing have been handicapped by labor 
and fertilizer shortages. The French 
perfumery industry is recovering, 
however. 

In general, probably a year will 
pass before any substantial improve- 
ment can be expected. in essential 
oils. Production of lemongrass and 
citronella is increasing in this hemi- 
sphere, and eventual independence 
can be expected. Because of geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions, 
Mexico, Haiti and Guatemala have a 
good chance of becoming important 
producers of essential oils. Argen- 
tina has been increasing production, 
but little has been available for ex- 
port. 

Reports from the Far East have 
been conflicting, and estimates are 
largely conjecture. It has been re- 
ported that patchouli plantations in 


... Charles S. Welch Award goes to Chen Yu 


Penang have been destroyed. Al- 
though supplies from this area are 
badly needed, recovery is expecetd to 
be slow. This applies especially to 
the Philippine Islands, Formosa and 
the Netherland East Indies. 

If the price of essential oils con- 
tinues to increase, as appears to be 
indicated, they will be synthesized, 
and lost as crops to the growing 
areas of the world. 


AROMATICS PRODUCTION HIGH 


The production of aromatic chemi- 
cals will remain high for some time 
to come. Manufacturers cannot keep 
up full production owing to the fact 
that they do not always have full sup- 
plies of raw materials. Equipment 
took heavy punishment during the 
war. Needed replacement and repairs 
are rendered difficult through short- 
ages of copper and stainless steel. 
Another contributing factor to the 
demand on the manufacturer is new 
buyers. Indole is now being used in 
plant hormones, amyl alcohol is go- 
ing into pharmaceuticals, and peni- 
cillin manufacturers are big users of 
other products. 

Europe will look to the United 
States to supply its needs to a large 
extent. Of the countries in that con- 
tinent, Switzerland is in better shape 
than any other. France, Holland and 
Germany have been hard hit by plant 
destruction and the shortage of coal 
and power. England is hampered by 
the latter shortages. 

Consumption has increased by 
about 400 per cent from 1938 to 
1945. Altogether, the aromatic chemi- 
cal industry will not be able to sat- 
isfy the demand for a year or more. 

Increased costs in freight rates, 
labor, coal, power, and others will 
cause prices to rise, but there will be 
no “runaway situation.” 

Fats are currently in short supply, 
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Lewis Ruskin accepts the Charles Welch 
Award of the T.G.A. from Paul Douglas 


and the shortages continue to grow 
but this condition is temporary. 
N. N. Dalton of the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Produc- 
ers, Inc., asserted that the world nor- 
mally produces about twice as much 
fats and oils as it can use. For this 
reason, he could see no reason for a 
prolonged shortage of this material. 
Production is hampered by the inter- 
ruption of transportation (Example 

Jap destroyed transportation in the 
Philippines), a shortage of merchan- 
dise to exchange with laborers for 
their work, and the general labor 
conditions. Supply and demand will 
begin to converge when prices are 
permitted to seek their own levels. 
The year 1947 will probably see and 
end the present shortage. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


Manufacturers of glass containers 
have not been able to keep up with 
the demand imposed upon them by 
the toilet goods industry. 

The total current supply is about 
113,000,000 gross per year, and the 
demand runs about 130,000,000 
gross, according to John T. Ogden, 
publisher of The Glass Packer. The 


Author-cditor- teacher-chemists M. G. deNavarre and Dr. Morris B. 


Jacobs, both authorities in their fields, 
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discuss problems with 
Dr. Julius Wetterhahn, S. E. Tanner and Dr. Henry Goldschmiedt 


glass industry is from three to five 
months behind in making deliveries. 
Of the total production, about seven 
and one-half per cent is allocated to 
cosmetics uses. As this latter figure 
has been more or less static it might 
appear that the toilet goods industry 
is worse off in the matter of supplies 
than it really is. Glass container pro- 
duction has just about doubled since 
the beginning of the war so the com- 
panies in this field have been receiv- 
ing a proportionately higher number 
of containers. 

The supply-demand picture for 
collapsible tubes does not give much 
cause for worry, according to Lester 
B. Platt, Collapsible Tube Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. Before the war, the de- 
mand for collapsible tubes was stabi- 
lized at about 3% million gross for 
a long period of time. Current pro- 
duction is running about 64% million 
Even if current demand is 
taken at 4 million gross, and the exact 


OTOSS. 


figure is unknown, production should 
have almost filled pipe lines by this 
time. Mr. Platt advocated an increase 
in lead pricing to divert foreign pro- 
duction to this country, and to stim- 
ulate domestic production. For vari- 
ous reasons, lead, aluminum and tin 
are in short supply, but production 
should soon be adequate. 

An analysis of the current metals 
supply, and the returning veterans 
and employment was given during the 
opening morning session by Arthur 
P. Hickcox of the Scovill-Manufac- 
turing Co., and Halo Chadwick, who 
is manager of the Brooklyn Indus- 
trial Office of the U. 


Service. 


S. Employment 


WELCH AWARD TO CHEN YU 


Charles S. Welch 


The annual 


Herman Brooks was presented with a radio 
by Northam Warren on his retirement 


Award, the highest award in the 
toilet goods industry, was presented 
to Lewis J. Ruskin, president of As. 
sociated Products, Ince., Chicago, Ill, 
for the package design of Chen Yu 
Cloud Silk cake make-up. Paul Doug. 
las, newly elected president of the 
Toilet Goods Assn., and _vice-presi- 
dent of Bourjois, Inc., New York. 
N. Y., presented the plaque. The con- 
tainer which won the award is a 
square design of black plastic. 

Herman L. Brooks, retiring presi- 
dent of the association, was presented 
with a Capehart radio at the conclu- 
sion of the luncheon in recognition 
of his services to the organization 
and to the industry by Northam 
Warren. 

In addition to the presentation of 
the Charles S. Welch Memorial 
Award and the Capehart radio as the 
outstanding features of the anniver- 
sary luncheon, the other two lunches 
were highlighted by an address by 
L. F. Livingstan on Recent Develop- 
ments in Plastics, and a motion pic- 
ture “Now For Tomorrow,” presented 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Arrangements were made by the 
convention committee which consisted 


Some individuals who were responsible for the success of the meeting 
were: Henry Etsch, Charles Fischbeck, Philip Haebler, Chairman L. R. 
Root, William Terrill, Alyce Olsson, Dorothy Quick and Helen Murphy. 
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The TGA Triumvirate: Executive Vice Prexy S. L. 
Mayham, Chairman Herman L. Brooks and Coun- 
sel Hugo Mock snapped at the banquet luncheon 


of: L. R. Root, chairman; A. C. Bur- 
vund; Charles Fischbeck; P. E. 
Haebler; W. E. Klaas; M. Lemmer- 
meyer; A. R. Ludlow, Jr.; W. P. Mur- 
ray; Karl Voss, and J. Blaine Walker. 
The reception 
did such a magnificant job in antici- 
pating the wishes of those attending 
was headed by Norman F. Dahl, and 
included: Mary Bailey, D. J. Bradley, 
Alfred F. Brady, J. G. Bell, Milton 
Breslauer, Gerard J. Danco, Paul 
Forsman, H. Freer, Evelyn Green, 
James Hall, H. H. Harris, Mrs. Chris- 
tine Hollis, E. P. Huisking, Joseph 
4, Huisking, Robert A. Kramer, 
Thomas A. Lewis, Arthur Mainzler, 
H. H. Masie, Charles A. Mooney, 
Walter Mueller, Bernice Peck, Rich- 
ard Salomon and Dorothy Hay 


Thompson. 


committee which 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Herman Brooks, in his report, 
pointed out the growth of the associa- 
tion in numbers of members in two 
years from 386 to 514, and of the 
industry which has increased by 
$259,000,000 since 1940 to a total of 
$659,000,000 last year, He urged 
members not to resort to practices of 
any kind which might be harmful to 
the industry. Developing this thought, 
he stated that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food & Drug Ad- 


Though overshadowed by poor lighting Dr. 
Fourman enlightened the discussion of L. E. Lisner, 
Dr. Otto H. Sobell, Peter Leube and D. M. Kendall 


& Essential Oil Review 


E. P. Matthiessen, 
the Nyal Co., a former board 
member, came to greet friends 


Prexy of 


ministration are likely to view the 
toilet goods industry with a more 
critical eye than was the case during 
the war. The counterfeiting of per- 
fumes which had sprung up in cer- 
tain parts of the country has been 
largely stamped out. Mr. Brooks 
asked that any further practices of 
this kind be re ported to headquarters 
immediately. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED 

S. L. Mayham opened his remarks 
with a request for suggestions as to 
how to go about obtaining statistical 
information on the toilet goods indus- 
try. In the past, census figures have 
been inaccurate, and manufacturers 
have shown a reluctance to giving out 
figures. Yet requests for this inform- 
daily 
recommended the consideration of a 


ation are a 


board of arbitration to settle minor 
differences between members. Chang- 
ing the by-laws to permit action by 
the association on trade practices or 
matters of deep controversy between 
favored by Mr. 


members was not 
Mayham. 


STANDARDS ESTABLISHED 


H. D. Goulden, director of scien- 
tific research and standards reported 
established 
standards on mineral oil, glycerin, 


that his committee had 


The sure tact of Dr. K. L. 
Russell added much to the 
Scientific Section meeting 


Victor 


occurrence. He 


The bright future ahead of the cosmetic industry 
and other things are explained to George A. Hol- 
loway and J]. W. Thayer by well informed Lessing Kohl 


borax, boric acid, petrolatum, petro- 


latum wax crystalline, petrolatum 
wax amorphous, beeswax, talc, pre- 
cipitated chalk, titanium 


propylene glycol, zinc oxide, mag- 


dioxide, 


nesium carbonate, zinc stearate and 
magnesium stearate. 

The committee now has under con- 
standards for triethano- 
lamine, cetyl alcohol, and double and 
triple-pressed stearic acid. It is ex- 


sideration 


pected that these standards will be 
issued in the near future. The com- 
mittee also has under consideration 
standard methods for determining 
physical phenomena of finished prod- 
ucts. 


TRADE MARK SELECTION DIFFICULT 


The selection of new trade marks 
has become one of the most difficult 
problems in the toilet goods indus- 
try, according to Hugo Mock. He 
recommended that new fields be ex- 
plored for originality. 

Mr. Mock stated that the number 
of dangerous cosmetics reported by 
the Federal Food & Drug Adminis- 
How- 
ever, he warned that the industry 
must be cautioned that perfumes and 
other toilet preparations imported 
from Europe are liable to seizure if 


tration remains happily low. 


they contain uncertified coal tar 


colors. 


H. H. Eickmeyer, W. A. Black and Gert Keller learn 
details about non-stop ocean flights to Paris from 
Maurice Couderchet who made the first such trip 
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Karl Voss, Philip Haebler and Charles Fisch- 
beck of the Convention Committee won plaudits 
for untiring and ever present tact and efficiency 


He said that while the courts have 
not yet had their final word on 
“demonstrator cases,” the legal trend 
in merchandising is toward the elimi- 
nation of special practices toward cer- 
tain customers. (As we go to press a 
decision is expected momentarily on 
the Elizabeth Arden case which is 
before the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, New 
York, N. Y.—Ed.) 

Mr. Mock said that as long as drug 
stores sold hundreds of non-drug 
items he could see no reason why they 
should object to the use by manufac- 
turers of grocers and other outlets 
other than those which have hereto- 
fore been customary. 


FAVORITISM CHARGED 


Edgar S. Bellis, independent re- 
tailer and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Retail Druggists and 
Frank Hale, promotion manager of 
Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc., took 
the toilet goods industry to task for 
giving favored stores the lead on new 
items. In speaking of the “little 
guy,” Mr. Bellis said, “Give him the 
same advantages, and in proportion 
to his sales, as you give the depart- 
ment store, and give him new items 
at the same time.” 

William Murtha, merchandise man- 
ager of Bloomingdale’s, took the view 


James J. Mclinness, Jr., 
men’s Assn., Daniel Silver, Dr. V. Caspar 
and Miss V. Zepler chatted about alcohol 
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Prexy of the Sales- 


The prospect for increased sales of 
Marcelle cosmetics delights Philip 
L. Blazer and cheery J. F. Cunningham 











Miss Jeanne Maurin, John Curry, S. L. Mayham, 
Gerard Danco and Arthur Connolly snapped dyr- 
ing a moment of relaxation at the convention 





that the department store is in a posi- 
tion to offer space, advertising and 
Further- 
more, shoppers may purchase both 
toiletries and clothes at the same time 
in these larger outlets. 


promotion for cosmetics. 


PACKAGING HAS STOOD STILL 


Packaging has stood still during 
the past dozen years, was the charge 
of Martin Ullman, who opened a sym- 
posium on merchandising. He ad- 
monished his listeners to sell cos- 
metics, not to promote packaging 
products. In their efforts to stimu- 
late sales manufacturers have begun 
to approach the grotesque—they have 
been oversold, he stated. 

He suggested that imagination be 
seasoned with common sense. That 
basic forms be kept but new styling 
added, and that changes be made 
often. The path to follow in packag- 
ing should be evolution rather than 
revolution. 

Harold Altshul presented the case 
of the wholesale druggist by stating 
that by pro-rating sales he cut the 
cost to the manufacturer. His func- 
tion is to provide credit, give infor- 
mation, supply stock, and introduce 
promotions. He suggested that the 
manufacturer work with the sales 
manager as well as the buyer. Mr. 
Altshul warned his listeners not to 





Always active C. E. Keeley and David 
Kendall stop to laugh while j. Blaine 
Walker's close attention is diverted 


Roy Titus listens intently to Sheriff Walter 
Conklin expound the law while Robert Kramer 
and S. F. Coneybear smile with satisfaction 





expect the wholesaler to do their sell. 
ing job. 


THE ROLE OF ADVERTISING 

The function of advertising in sell- 
ing was discussed by Charles R, 
Hogan and Mrs. Elizabeth Kidd. Mr. 
Hogan pointed out that the orthodox 
acceptance of sales being the aim of 
advertising was over-simplification, 
The real aim of advertising is to 
speed up the process of causing « 
good product to become well known. 
Its immediate objective is to inform 
and often to persuade. There is too 
much research done for the sake of 
research. It should be done well, and 
it should be interpreted properly. 

Mrs. Kidd used tested advertise- 
ments to show that women object to 
being represented as not being well 
dressed and at being “shouted at.” 


THIOGLYCOLIC ACID IMPURITIES 

The impurities which formerly 
made the behavior of thioglycolic 
acid so unpredictable were discussed 
by John F. Mulvaney as the first 
paper read at the Scientific Section 
meeting. This meeting was under the 
direction of Dr. K. L. Russell, Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vice-chair- 
man of the Scientific Section. -The 
impurities responsible for the previ- 
ously unpredictable behavior of lo- 
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tions containing the acid have been 
determined and methods have been 
devised for eliminating them. 

Several important methods for the 
synthesis, isolation, and purification 
of thioglycolic acid were critically 
discussed. Vacuum distillation was 
recommended as a final step in the 
production of a pure acid of uni- 
form quality. 

Original investigations concerning 
the stability of the pure acid with re- 
spect to the formation of thiogly- 
colide and catalytic oxidation were 
reported. Low cost acid invites other 
users beside those in the beauty field. 

Erwin Di Cyan defined a use-test 
as “intended to denote a test, which 
has as its aim the duplication of con- 
ditions, by mechanical means, which 
a cosmetic product meets when put 
into actual use by the consumer.” The 
author cautioned against misapplica- 
tion and misinterpretation of these 
cosmetic use-tests, and recommended 
deliberation before their application. 

It is possible in many instances to 
foretell the fate of active ingredients 
in cosmetics, and to forestall the pos- 
sibility of converting helpful low con- 
centration active chemicals into harm- 
ful high concentration of chemicals, 
according to Dr. Herman Goodman. 

Modern chemistry has offered new 
tools to the cosmetic industry but they 
may become the cause of unnecessary 
hardship to the industry unless their 
potentialities as reducing and oxidiz- 
ing agents is carefully studied. 


MATERIALS ANALYSIS 

A description was given pointing 
out the drawbacks of currently em- 
ployed chemical techniques for anal- 
ysis compared with modern physical 
testing methods such as X-ray diffrac- 
tion by Nicholas T. Farinacci and F. 
George Firth. In their talk a me- 
chanism whereby X-ray diffraction 
can be employed in such studies was 
described. 

Some representative applications 
of this method to the cosmetic indus- 
try were discussed and curves were 
shown of synthetic musk ketone, 
cetyl alcohol, bromo acid, quartz, 
pyrophyllite and ready-to-use face 
powder with pyrophyllite. The value 
of the mechanism to the general cos- 
metic field was described. 

John A. Killian and M. Elizabeth 
Marsh reported on the rates of respi- 
ratory metabolism of sections dis- 
sected from abdominal areas of skin 
and from areas of skin of the backs 
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of rats. Declines in rates of respira- 
tory metabolism of skin were found 
to be coincidental with increasing 
ages of rats. 

The several series of experiments 
reported did not reveal any evidence 
of depressent effect upon the respira- 
tory metabolism of skin resulting 
from single or repeated applications 
of soap solutions or from single ap- 
plications of skin creams. 

The usual method of determining 
the specific gravity of creams is not 
satisfactory when applied to creams 
of medium or stiff consistency. In a 
paper, Dr. Earle R. Caley described 
two new methods which have been 
From 
accurate specific gravity figures ob- 
tained by these methods it is possible 
to calculate the amount of air by vol- 
ume contained in cosmetics. 


found to give good results. 


The addition of new agents de- 
veloped through advances in chemis- 
try and technology to cosmetic form- 
ulations poses problems of potential 
toxicity and irritations. Dr. John H. 
Draize described techniques for the 
toxicological studies of substances 
following single and multiple dose ap- 
plications to the skin. 
toxicity 


Also, data on 
was obtained for a given 
preparation when administered by 
other routes. Evaluation of the data 
obtained by the various techniques 
permit a toxicological appraisal of a 
preparation concerning its safety for 
cosmetic use. 

Synthetic wetting 
agents lower surface tension more 


detergents or 


markedly than does soap, according 
to B. Thurber Guild. They are better 
emulsifiers and are active in hard 
water. Although they are apt to be 
drying unless modified, they can be 
made slightly acid, thus approaching 
the pH of the skin. Specifications 
were listed of what the author con- 
siders should be the properties, ac- 
tions and reactions of a superior skin 
detergent. Some of the more widely 
used classes of synthetic cleansing 
agents were mentioned and _ their 
properties and general characteristics 
were given, especially those offered 
to the public by the cosmetic and 
pharmaceutical industries. 

\ paper by A. Troy and A. C. Bell 
described a method of estimating 
mono-, di-, and tri-glycerides in a 
mixture of all three. It consists of 
splitting the esters with alkali and 
determining the glycerin so formed 
by means of oxidation with periodic 
acid. This figure, together with an 






estimation of the monoglyceride con- 
tent, makes it possible to calculate the 
percentage of all three. In the case 
of glycol esters, the mixture may be 
determined with a single analysis. 
Tables of test analyses of some pure 
compounds were given, together with 
the analyses of some commercial 
products. 

Florence E. Wall, in presenting 
“The Clinical Investigation of Cos- 
metics,” stated that it is not enough 
to tell prospective purchasers how a 
raw material may be used; there 
should be some reliable information 
on what thay be expected of it. Such 
information can be obtained only 
through actual tests on living skin 
and hair. The knowledge and ex- 
perience of those who direct the pro- 
gram is important; and the reliability 
and loyalty of a large group of per- 
sons willing to serve as subjects. 





Production of Rose Oil 


Production of rose oil and rose 
“concrete” in Bulgaria was seriously 
curtailed by the war. Only 351,016 
kilograms of rose oil were processed 
in 1945, compared with the high 
level of 3,778.957 kilograms in 1939. 
“Concrete” was not produced during 
1944 and 1945. 

Preliminary estimates of rose- 
garden acreage in 1945 place the 
total at 2,300 hectares, compared with 
the 1939 planting of 6,338 hectares. 

The accompanying table lists pro- 
duction of rose oil and “concrete” 
in Bulgaria in recent years: 


[in kilograms] 


Year Rose oil Rose-concrete 
1938 1,720,320 2,312,698 
1939 3,778,957 86,445 
1940 1,847,715 2,104,220 
1941 835,767 1,205,050 
1942 271,018 1,267,720 
1943 1,133,316 2,015,619 
1944 733,513 

1945 351,016 


Sicilian Essential Oils 

The 1945 Sicilian production of 
essential oils, principally lemon oil, 
was estimated unofficially at 200,000 
kilograms. Producers were able to 
obtain supplies of first-grade fruit at 
reasonable prices, as there were few 
export outlets for the fresh fruit. The 
resumption of communications with 
northern Italy was of great assistance 
to this industry. 
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Short Adages 


by R. OMATTICK 


( UR special staff of field reporters 

has covered all the hidden cor- 
ners of the recent TGA Convention at 
the Waldorf in New York, held there 
month of May. 
Their dispatches are exclusive and are 
not included in the Official Reports, 
releases for publication nor the Min- 
utes of the Proceedings. A complete 
digest of the write-ups, bound in 


during the merry 


sheet metal and preserved in alcoho! 
(Permit No. S.D.A. N. Y. 711,711) 
may be obtained on application to 
our Press Bureau with the compli- 
ments of this department. 


cm * ~ 


Some abstracts of this digest are 
given forthwith. 
* 


* 7 






Otto Stock, the trusty and worthy 
aid to our friend Dr. Rowmateral, 
was seen with some cronies on the 
very first day of the Convention strut- 
ting along Peacock Alley at the Wal- 
dorf where he sampled Oscar’s vin- 
tages. He exhibited a new watch- 
charm on his watch chain. This 
charm is a hermetically sealed glass 
vial containing five milligrams of 
pure musk ambrette. One of his 
chemist friends said he could get the 
melting-point of this crystalline rarity 
without breaking the glass vial. 
* 


* * 








A very private and most colorful 
party at which one of the well-known 
color houses served as host was given 
for the representatives of the Private 
Label Houses. Drinks were handed 
out with volumetric generositv, col- 
ored pink with a certified food color. 
After a few of these colored liquids 
were introduced into the proper chan- 
nels, it was interesting to note how 
well the Private Label chaps behaved 
in public. 
x * * 

Pat Chouli was nowhere to be seen. 
\fter trying G-2-A and 4-B-Q and 
every other combination of letters 
and numbers we finally learned from 
the Reception Committee that he did 
not put in an appearance. There were 
rumors afoot that he was afloat. 


7 * aa 


Sand L. Wood showed us a clip- 





ping from the column of a popular 
columnist which read as follows: “A 
perfume called ‘Lady’ for some rea- 
son couldn’t catch on—then suddenly 
it became a best seller. 


Its makers 
had changed its name to ‘Hussy.’ ” 


* * * 


This may well be, but we are won- 
dering whether the odor of the pet 
fume wasn’t also changed—-seay just a 
tiny bit. However, we do know that 
a large distributor of perfumes whose 
sales are in charge of a lady plans 
to have a hussy take over to make 
the sales pick up. 


* * * 


That Merchandising Symposium 
was interesting because it gave the 
views of the three important outlets 
of Toiletries—the chain store, the re 
tail druggist and the department store. 
Keep them all happy and working 
hard—say we. 



















































The first thing we did when we 
stepped into the Waldorf was to look 
for our friend Dr. Rowmateral at the 
Men’s Bar and Grill. There he was 


with his eyes wide-open, seeing eye 
to eye with his best customer, Mr. A. 
Goodbuy. But the Bar was not yet 
open. “I feel like a million dollars,” 
said he, “less taxes and reserves for 
depreciation.” We knew that he had 
just been to one of those early morn- 
ing financial conferences where every- 
one present picks up a phrase or two 
from the Treasurer’s Report. 
* * * 

There are at least seven places at 
the Waldorf (more expert seekers 
may know of a greater number) not 
counting private rooms and suites, 
where liquor is served. Not one of 
them was open before eleven A. M. 





We were sent from one place to an. 
other before the zero hour, trying to 
get a drink to give us strength enough 
for the Scientific Meeting but there 
was no oasis in action. We had in. 
tended to find out whether this was 
the general custom prevailing at the 
Waldorf or only something made the 
Order of the Day for the Convention, 
By this time the clock struck eleven— 
we got our drink and forgot to in- 
vestigate further. 


* + * 


It was a good convention but we 
remember the ante-bellum days with 
the banquet and the theatre party and 
all. As soon as we get a white shirt 
we shall get into action to ask the 
Entertainment Committee for that 
kind of convention. The power of 
the press is naught when it cometh to 
getting white-shirts but we flatter our- 
selves enough to think that we have 


influence with the Entertainment 
Committee. After all—we give their 
efforts a million dollars worth of 
publicity, year in and year out, and 
even pay for our own ticket. 


* * * 


We are in the midst of packing our 
bags for the Flavor Convention in 
Chicago and from there to the Can- 
adian Toilet Goods Convention 
with the BIMS GOLF MEET sand- 
wiched in. Yes sir, one thing after 
another. 

* * * 

We know all about the fellows who 
say that the only ones who get busi- 
ness at the conventions are the hotels. 
Yet they come year after year and tell 
the same stories each time. We know 
them because we belong to their 
outfit. 
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Cosmetic Trends in the Middle West 


Sun-tan ensemble selling is new ... Youth theme 


advertising is being used to promote regular 


cosmetic lines . . . Treatment lines are active 


a buyers and purveyors 
of fine perfumes and colognes 
appear 
weather, equally as much as the farm- 
ers. How much has the atomic bomb 
had to do with this? Perhaps before 
the leaves fall in late September some 
indication of this may become ap- 
parent. At the moment it is not be- 
ing blamed 


concerned over the cool 


but “there is something 
wrong with the weather,” agree buy- 
ers whose stocks of sunshine and hot 


weather lotions are not moving. 


COLLECTING BOTTLES 


The many firms that are changing 
over from the simple inexpensive bot- 
tle to the streamlined, easily upset 
types, are now increasing their popu- 
larity to such an extent that some 
buyers throughout this area say: 
“Women are buying and collecting 
bottles .. . and from the repeat busi- 
ness they must be dumping the stuff 
out—some of it ought to be dumped, 
too,” they aver. 

The streamlined bottles, tried out 
for displays, are increasing the popu- 
larity of certain brands which have 
heen able to obtain bottles and slow- 
ly make the switch-over. Buyers look 
ing into the future, who anticipate 
that the easy money will soon ceast 
with strikes and slowed production. 
are concerned about bottles. 

There has always been a group of 
women who purchased empty fancy 
bottles for their collection. Today this 
business is slowing up in some sec: 
tions due to the fancy bottles which 
are filled with various types of odors. 
“Today we are selling from 30 to 40 
per cent more perfumes and colognes 
than before the war,” said the head 
of a large chain of drug stores which 
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have extensive cosmetic and perfume 
sections. 

“Once it was only the men who 
purchased the fancy bottles as gifts 
and then we would have to exchange 
it for the particular essence the 
woman favored. Today while men 
still purchase the fancies it is the 
women who will not even repeat on 
a scent in order to have another type 
of bottle. 
and no longer are they careful of the 


Collectors we call them 


fragrance chosen. “Sometimes,” said 
this executive, “we think that women 
are completely forgetting that a de- 
lightful aroma has an allure in it 
which no advertising can describe. 
This is no longer being considered 
if a woman sees a new type of bot- 
tle—that she must have.” 

This opinion seemed a bit extrava- 
zant but women buyers concurred in 
this and argued that a pretty pack- 
age, an especially good looking bot- 
tle would always sell, “and that means 
regardless of the contents,” said a 
leading buyer of a specialty shop who 
spends much time back of the coun- 
ter testing consumer reaction to het 
purchases. 


LEG LOTION OUTLOOK 


At this time of year most buyers 
anticipate repetition on leg lotion 
orders, but even tables have been 
given over to such items as scented 
bath salts in bags, rather than leg 
lotions, for cool weather has slowed 
their sale. 

Checking with merchandise man- 
agers and cosmetic buyers for chains 
and independent groups the current 
season shows that whereas leg lotions 
moved well south of Atlanta during 
the cold weather in the north, sales 


have slowed up as sun tanning be- 
feasible. North of Atlanta 
sales are moving into new higher 
curves for suntanning won't be popu- 
lar before July gives a natural effect. 

Lotions that give the bronze-suntan 
appearance are highly favored. [i 
the cool weather continues, little re- 
peat business can be expected because 
a sun tan is preferred to the use of 
a lotion—if and when this can be ob- 
tained. 


comes 


CAKE POWDER TREND 


There has been some controversy 
about cake powder versus loose pow- 
der. The former at the moment has 
the floor and is a winner, according 
to a large group of buyers, by about 
three to one over loose powder sales. 
Not all of this cake trend is for the 
face as it was originally intended to 
be used. It now has as important a 
place in leg make-up as it has in mak- 
ing over a face. There are some of 
the younger group of business women 
who are using this in a sun-tan shade 
for both face and legs and even on 
arms with stunning effect. 


HIGHER BRACKET LOOSE POWDER 


On the other hand the type of 
loose powder which is selling is in 
the higher priced brackets and indi- 
cates that women are no longer just 
buying powder, but want something 
that will match their own skin. This 
was one reason whv Block’s of In- 
dianapolis and The Fair in Chicago 
did such a grand job on their feature 
of a skin consultant. Block’s called 
their presentation a Cosmetic Carni- 
val and included cosmetics generally 
as well as face powder. 

Stix, Baer & Fuller of St. Louis 
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idea in ensemble 
selling for everything for a sun tan 
was included sun-tan oils, 
creams, deodorants and depilatories 


introduced a new 
from 


to the right type of sunglasses and 
sunsuits. It is a new theme and of- 
fers a big opportunity for the cos- 
metic division to make a summer kit 
ensemble for the traveler or for the 
one who merely goes to the beach or 
park for a sun tan. 

The Glass Block of Duluth is an- 
other store that gives much display 
and presentation to the ensemble 
theme, offering as a suggestion, per- 
fume, nail enamel, lip-stick and face 
powder. The pur- 
chased separately but were shown as 
a unit. 

The Dayton Co., of Minneapolis. 
has also been a factor in building new 
sales through the use of a combina- 
tion unit 


items could be 


of foundation creams of 
the powder type and/or cake pow- 
der with this same underbase as a 
new idea to give a smart effect. In 
some of these sales leg lotion was 
important as part of the summer kit. 


SMART HOLIDAY BAGS WANTED 


Although it may be a little late for 
some firms to begin the making of 
Christmas selling types of smart 
bags for overnight, week-end and just 
cosmetic bags to fit into a suit case, 
buyers complain that women are de- 
manding these more and more and 
want the best in workmanship and 
design. Colors are important. For 
holiday sale, for gifts (an all-year- 
around business) these bags are rated 
as tops in any department. 


LIGHTWEIGHT BAGS 
Chas. A. and Marshall 


Field & Co., in Chicago, offer many 
types of kits. There are those for the 
complete manicure and include new 
shades of polish; others are made to 


Stevens 


order by leading cosmetic firms and 
may be filled or not. These are all 
items which buyers expected will be 
very active for Christmas selling. The 
one point which all retail stores stress 
in these bags is the importance of 
lightness. Too many people are fly 


ing these days and cost of over-weight 
luggage comes too high for this to be 
merely a heavy cosmetic bag. Many 
of the smaller bags. designed to be 
carried in a suit case and then used 
on the dresser must be lighter in 
weight, say buyers who fly. 
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As presentations and promotions 
on junior cosmetics increase, as the 
right slant for this group is found, 
the theme of youth and its preserva- 
tion as suggested, subtly, in some of 
these announcements is being seized 
upon by clever advertising writers to 
promote the regular cosmetic lines. 
Any cream, oil or lotion which in any 
way suggests a preservative for the 
skin, a firming, or an element to give 
it new vitality is being acclaimed. 
Kansas City is a leader in this idea 
and as hot weather comes to that sec- 
tion early and stays late the impor- 
tance of a well-cared-for skin is high- 
ly important if one is to retain the 
vividness and clarity of youth. Emery. 
Bird Thayer has stressed this in sev- 
eral recent promotions and the sale 
shows how well timed it has been. 
This store is among the first to an- 
nounce the return of a very success- 
ful mascara and while a strange note 
is offered “cry in complete comfort,” 
it is used to stress the fact that this 
mascara will stay on and not even 
swimming will injure it, even less 
tears. 


GRADUATING TO COSMETICS 


Since the junior lines were intro- 
duced to the general public and are 
widely featured for teen-agers the 
Boston Store of Milwaukee has added 
to this idea that of the right perfume 
for the right occasion. It is suggest- 
ing that not only is graduation a time 
for finer cosmetic bags presented as a 
gift but that they are ideal for bridal 
showers, birthday gifts and “as one 
vift that you, yourself, will enjoy.” 

Usually such gifts are considered 
for the feminine contingent of prom 
trotters and those who ankle up-the- 
aisle but several of the men’s stores 
throughout the country are stressing 
the masculine theme of ensembled ac- 
cessories for the groom, the college 
graduate and the prom-trotter, Last 
year was the first time that leading 
stores in Chicago found in this an 
avenue to new sales. It is no longer 
confined to a particular time of year 
but is being given a new impetus by 
window displays, advertising and the 
opening of departments in the men’s 
own sections. 

The big parade of daily selling in 
men’s toiletries is said to have been 
given a big impetus for Father’s Day. 
1945, when the usual gift items were 
in unusually short supply. Apparent- 












ly father liked them for the sales 
have mounted higher throughout the 
year than buyers expected to see. 

Treatment lines are more active, 
and predicated upon the early sum- 
mer selling, are expected to increase 
in the higher priced brackets. The 
increase for the first half of the vear 
is estimated at from 10 to 15 per cent 
over 1945. 

This increase is not a larger sale 
of units. but of finer creams and en. 
them. A 
builder, 
and the right powder as well as cream 
base make up the bulk of this type 
of sale. Popular priced creams that 


semble selling of good 


cleanser, tissue astringent 


sold in units of one, as a woman 
needed, are reported less popular 
than this new theme of ensemble sale, 
If easy-maney continues, a change in 
lines may be expected, predict several 
buyers who keep their fingers on the 
pulse of treatmentt lines. 


FINER CREAMS SELL 


Some of this better sale of finer 
traced back to the 
schooling which is becoming more 
and more a part of regular training 
in ever increasing numbers of stores. 
No longer can a pretty blonde be put 
behind the perfume or cosmetic coun- 
ter, unless she knows what it is all 
about. That is the aim of stores in 
the great Middle West today. 

An idea of this well informed sell- 
ing trend is apparent in the sale of 
deodorants for it is not unusual for 


creams can be 


a man or a woman to order a half 
dozen of the best the market affords. 
“This.” said a leading buyer in St. 
Paul, “indicates that our educated 
sales people are really doing a good 
job. They are informed on cosmetics 
and sell not only the product to the 
consumer but confidence in it as 
well,” she said. 





Grasse Orange Oil 


The 1945 yield of orange flowers 
as a source of oil, in Grasse, France, 
approximated 900,000 kilograms. An 
estimated area of 500 hectares is cur- 
rently planted to 450,000 orange 
trees, and the average yield per tree 
usually is from 5 to 7 kilograms of 
flowers. The flowers are steam-dis- 
tilled or treated by the volatile-sol- 
vent process. 

The type of tree cultivated for flow- 
ers is the bigarade (bitter orange). 
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Lithol Red in Lipstick Manufacture 


The major pigment constitutent of lip- 


stick that won’t change its shade under 


different light should be Lithol Red 


T is a well-known fact that all colors 

take on varying hues under dif- 
ferent kinds of illumination. This is 
why lipstick top-tones will look dif- 
ferent under natural, and artificial 
light, and under each of the many 
types and sources of artificial illumi- 
nation in existence. 


CHAMELEON COLORS 


In a recent conversation, Kathleen 
L. Hanway, Light Consultant of Syl- 
vania Electric Products Corp., sug- 
gested to make this color change 
under light the subject of research 
work, The problem was to find a pig- 
ment which would produce  un- 
changed top-tones, or top-tones under- 
going only a slight degree of change, 
under different kinds of illumination. 

A color with this feature would look 
natural and attractive on lips, under 
all usual conditions of light radiation. 
The unbecoming, artificial look of 
many lipstick colors now in general 
use would be eliminated. 

The author has carefully tested 
various pigments along these lines 
and has come to the conclusion that 
Lithol Red is best suited to create a 
vivacious red, not apt to deteriorate 
in its top-tone under changes of il- 
lumination. 


LITHOL RED, OR D&C RED NO. 10 
Chemically, Lithol Red is the 


monosodium salt of 2(2-hydroxy-1- 
naphthylazo) - 1-naphthalene-sulphon- 
lc acid. Color index No. 189; Mol. 
wt. 400.38, 


DESCRIPTION 
Lithol Red, or D&C Red No. 10, is 
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Chief Chemist of Maurella Products Co. 


a red powder, insoluble in cold water 
and in cold alcohol, sparingly soluble 
to a yellowish-red solution in hot 
water and hot alcohol, freely soluble 
in ethylene glycol mono methy] ether. 
Hydrochloric acid added to an alco- 
hol solution gives a brownish red 
solution; addition of sodium hydrox- 
ide leaves the color unaltered. With 
sulfuric acid, the dye gives a purple 
solution, in which a violet-colored 
precipitate forms on dilution. 


MANUFACTURE 
Diazotized beta-naphthylamine-1- 
sulphonic acid is coupled with beta- 
naphthol. 
S3Na 


HO 
N ; 


LIGHT AND PIGMENTATION 


The radiation emitted by a light 
source is measured in watts or micro- 
watts. Part of the radiation striking 
a surface is absorbed; part is re- 
flected, and the balance may be trans- 
mitted by the material. While a sur- 
face will appear white while it re- 
flects all wave-lengths equally, colored 
surfaces reflect one, or several wave- 
lengths to a much higher extent than 
others. A surface which reflects the 
long wave-lengths better than the 
short ones, will appear red. This 
characteristic of substances, to re- 
flect different wave-lengths at a dif- 
ferent rate, is termed selective reflec- 
tivity. 


Thus, the color of an object as it 
appears to the eye, depends upon two 
factors; the spectral quality of the 
light source, and the selective reflec- 
tivity characteristics of the material 
hit by its irradiation. The main se- 
lective reflection of Lithol Red lies 
in the wave length between 5000 and 
6000 angstrom units. The maximum 
lumens of the most unusual types of 
electric lamps also lies within the 
range of 5000-6000, which is the 
maximum reflection area of Lithol 


Red. 


PIGMENT CONSTITUENT 


We may conclude from these data, 
that the major pigment constituent 
of lipstick that won't change its 
shade under different light, should be 
Lithol Red. Other pigments should 
only be added at a very low rate, in 
order to maintain the desired top- 
tone. 

However, an unaltered, bright red 
top-tone can only result where the 
Lithol pigment is employed in a per- 
fect uniformity of particle size and 
distribution. 


LIGHT REFLECTANCE 


Considering the high importance 
which particle size bears on the light 
reflectance of any pigmented com- 
pound, we may easily understand 
that the complete uniformity of par- 
ticle size and distribution is impera- 
tive for high-quality, color-true lip- 
stick products. 


Spectral Analysis of Radiant Energy, C. E. 
Weitz and R. F. Cissell. Transactions of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 5, May, 1939. 
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Flavor Components Containing Sulfur 


There is little doubt that with increasing knowledge sulfur- 


bearing compounds will become more important flavor- 


\ a physiological basis it is gen- 
erally accepted that there are four 
fundamental tastes, namely, sour or 
acid, salty, bitter, and sweet because 
separate sets of taste cells are acti- 
vated by each class. In addition it is 
sometimes considered appropriate to 
include two auxiliary tastes—alkaline 
and metallic. The former is consid- 
ered a result of a combination of the 
sensations of touch and _ sweetness 
while the latter is considered a com- 
bination of the sour and sweet sensa- 
tions caused by salts of heavy metals 
such as copper, silver, mercury and 
the like. 

It is interesting to note the differ- 
ence in taste sensation between vari- 
ous types of pungent compounds, 
Dyson has postulated that pungency 
is an independent taste to be placed 
on an equal level with the fundamen- 
tal tastes mentioned above. He con- 
siders that the taste sensations at- 
tributable to pepper, ginger and the 
like are a stimulation of certain sen- 
sitive taste cells in the tongue and 
mucous membrane of the mouth. 
Dyson attempts to distinguish be- 
tween this type of pungency and the 
pungency we ordinarily assign to 
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ing agents for in traces they lend charm to a composition 


relatively volatile sulfur-bearing com- 
pounds like allyl isothiocyanate. This 


stimulates the thermal 
sensory nerves as well as having a 
lachrymatory effect. 


compound 


SULFUR COMPOUNDS 


There are a number of plants yield- 
ing essential oils which contain sul- 
fur-bearing compounds, as important 
components. These essential oils are 
obtained principally from mustard 
and horse-radish among the products 
generally classified with spices, from 
onion and garlic among the bulb type 
vegetables, and from plants like 
spoonwort or scurvy-grass, and water 
cress. 


SPICES 

Black mustard, which consists of 
dried ripe seeds of Brassica nigra 
(L.) Koch, or of Brassica juncea 
(L.) Cosson or of varieties of these 
species, yields an oil which contains 
allyl isothiocyanate and probably 
some carbon disulfide. White mus- 
tard or yellow mustard, which con- 
sists of the dried ripe seeds of 
Brassica hirta (Brassica alba Hooker 
filius or Sinapis alba L.) contains 


by MORRIS B. JACOBS, Px.D. 


Professor of Chemical Engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 








acrinyl isothiocyanate. 
Horse-radish, the root of Armora- 
cia lapathifolia (Radicula armoracia 
(L.) Robinson contains allyl isothio- 
cyanate and a butyl isothiocyanate. 


BULBS 


Onion, Allium cepa, contains the 
sulfur compound allyl propyl disul- 
fide. While allyl sulfide is said to be 
a component, it has not been proved 
to be present. 

Garlic, Allium sativum contains a 
number of sulfur-bearing compounds 
such as allyl disulfide, allyl propyl 
disulfide, allyl trisulfide and higher 
polysulfides. 


CRUCIFERAE AND OTHER PLANTS 


In addition to mustard and horse- 
radish which belong to the family 
Cruciferae, there are a number of 
other plants in this family and in the 
family Resedaceae which yield essen- 
tial oils having sulfur compounds. 
Water cress, Radicula Nasturtium 
aquaticum (L.) Britten et Rendle, 
yields an essential oil of which a chief 
component is phenethyl isothiocya- 
nate. Hedge-garlic, Alliaria offici- 
nalis Andrz., which also belong to the 
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Cruciferae, contains some allyl iso- 
thiocyanate. Spoonwort or scurvy- 
grass, Cochlearia officinalis L. is a 
source of sec-butyl isothiocyanate. 
Garden cress, Lepidium sativum, 
yields an oil containing benzyl iso- 
thiocyanate. Allium oil obtained from 
Allium ursinum, contains vinyl sul- 
fide and vinyl polysulfides. The herb, 
Thlaspi arvense, commonly known as 
penny cress and Mithridate mustard, 
also yields some allyl isothiocyanate. 

The oil obtained from mignonette, 
Reseda odorata, root contains some 
phenethyl mustard oil. From the 
resin, asafoetida, Ferula species, vari- 
ous sulfur- bearing compounds of 
the type C7HisS2, CroH20S2, CsHieSe, 
and CioHisS2 may be obtained. 


ALLYL ISOTHIOCYANATE 

Some of the more important sulfur- 
hearing flavoring compounds pre- 
pared synthetically are the following: 

Allyl isothiocyanate, CH, :CHCH:- 
NCS, allyl isosulfocyanate, allyl mus- 
tard oil, called at times artificial oil 
of mustard, is a colorless to a pale 


yellow liquid with a very irritating, 


pungent odor and an acrid taste. It 
has a specific gravity of 1.013-1.015, 
boils at 150.1 deg. C. and has a re- 
fractive index of 1.5268-1.5280. It 
is miscible with alcohol and is slight- 
ly soluble in water, 0.2 gram dissolv- 
ing in 100 ml. One volume dissolves 
in 70 volumes of 70 per cent alcohol. 
Allyl isothiocyanate has been syn- 
thesized by distilling allyl chloride 
with sodium thiocyanate. It is, as 
mentioned above, a principal com- 
ponent of the volatile oil of black 
mustard seed. The pungent oil of 
white mustard seed is acrinyl iso- 
thiocyanate, a nonvolatile oil. The 
flavor of mixed mustard is attributa- 
ble to a number of components in- 
cluding allyl isothiocyanate, p-hy- 
droxybenzyl isothiocyanate, traces of 
nitriles, a bitter principle, glucose 
and additional sulfur compounds. 


ALLYL SULFIDE 

Allyl sulfide, (CH.:CHCHz) 2So, 
diallyl disulfide, so-called oil of garlic, 
is a colorless liquid with a garlic-like 
odor. It has a specific gravity of 
about 0.888, boils at 139 deg. C. Allyl 
sulfide is insoluble in water and is 
miscible with alcohol. It is the chief 
component of, and has been isolated 
from oil of garlic, Allyl trisulfide, 
(CjH;) 2S; is a liquid with a specific 
gravity of 1.085 and boils at 112-22 
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deg. C. at 16 mm. Allyl propyl disul- 
fide, CH.:CHCH2SSCH2CH.CHs, is 


another component of garlic oil. 


VINYL SULFIDE 

Vinyl sulfide, (CH:CH2) 2S, is ob- 
tained from allium oil as noted above 
by first treating with sodium which 
does not react with vinyl sulfide at 
ordinary temperatures and then using 
fractional distillation. It has a spe- 
cific gravity of 0.9125 and boils at 
101 deg. C. Vinyl sulfide has a very 
characteristic odor. 


ISOTHIOCYANATES 

d-sec-Butyl isothiocyanate, C2H;- 
CH(CH;)NCS, a-methylpropyl iso- 
thiocyanate, sec-butyl mustard oil is 
a liquid with a pungent odor similar 
to that of allyl isothiocyanate. It has 
a density of 0.943, a boiling point of 
159 deg. C., and a specific rotation of 
+ 61.88 deg. Essential oil of spoon- 
wort distilled from the fresh herbs of 
Cochlearia officinalis L. contains 
about 87 to 98 per cent of sec-butyl 
mustard oil. Its specific gravity ranges 
from 0.933-0.950; and it has an op- 
tical rotation of + 52-56 deg. This 
compound is insoluble in water; it is 
soluble in 3 to 10 volumes of 80 per 
cent and in one or more volumes of 
90 per cent alcohol. Lsec-Butyl iso- 
thiocyanate can be prepared by the 
action of carbon disulfide on /-butyl- 
amine and the subsequent addition of 
mercuric chloride solution. It is a 
liquid boiling at 159 deg. C. with a 
density of 0.942, and a specific rota- 
tion of — 61.80 deg. The dl com- 
pound has analogous properties. 

n-Butyl isothiocyanate, CHs- 
(CH) 2CH2NCS, is a liquid with a 
density of 0.946 and a boiling point 
of 167 deg. C. It is insoluble in water 
and is very soluble in alcohol. 

An interesting compound is tert- 
butyl isothiocyanate, (CH 3) 3CNCS, 
for it has a pleasant aromatic odor 
instead of the usual odors of this 
series. It solidifies in the cold and 
then melts at 10.5 deg. C., boils at 
140 deg., and has a density of 0.918 
at 10 deg. 

Isobutyl mustard oil (CH3;)2CH- 
CH.NCS, §-methylpropyl isothiocy- 
anate is sometimes termed commer- 
cial artificial oil of spoonwort. It is 
a liquid boiling at 162 deg. C., it has 
a specific gravity of 0.943 and a 
refractive index of 1.500. Isobutyl 
mustard oil is insoluble in water and 
is soluble in alcohol. 


Crotonyl mustard oil, CH,:CHCH2- 
CH.NCS, crotonyl isothiocyanate 
boils at 174 deg. C. with some de- 
composition and it has a density of 
about 0.9333. It is a component of 
the oil obtained from Brassica napus, 
rape-seed. 

Benzyl isothiocyanate, CgH,;CH; 
NCS, benzyl mustard oil boils at 243 
deg. C. and has a specific gravity 
greater than 1.0 It is a component 
of Indian cress and garden cress oils. 

p-Hydroxybenzyl mustard oil, 
HOC,H,CH.NCS, sinalbin mustard 
oil, obtained by splitting the glucos- 
ide, sinalbin, with the enzyme myro- 
sin, has a sharp, pungent taste which 
is less pleasant than that of allyl iso- 


thiocyanate. As mentioned previous- 


ly it is a component of the flavor of 
mixed mustard. 


MERCAPTANS AND THIOLS 


While it is clear from the above 
that the principal sulfur-bearing com- 
pounds used for flavoring purposes 
have been and are isothiocyanate de- 
rivatives, there is undoubtedly a wide 
field for expansion. It has been shown 
that among the volatile substances ob- 
tained from coffee are methyl mer- 
captan, furyl mercaptan and dimethyl 
sulfide. From coffee oil itself methyl, 
butyl, furyl, thienyl and methylfuryl 
mercaptan have been identified. In 
coffee itself, the mercaptan deriva- 
tives probably do not exist in the 
free state. They are probably pres- 
ent as condensation products of alde- 
hydes and ketones. Such compounds 
can be prepared synthetically by 
heating together molar quantities of 
the mercaptan and aldehyde or ketone 
on a water bath under a reflux until 
the reaction is complete. Diacetyl and 
furyl mercaptan react in this manner 
to give a colorless oil. Other com- 
pounds have been prepared from 
furaldehyde, acetyl propionyl, methyl 
ethyl acetaldehyde and furyl mer- 
captan. These products have the 
claimed advantage in a patent over 
the mercaptan in that they have 
greater stability, lower volatility and 
better aroma. 


Thienyl mercaptan 
H.C co HC——-CH 
| or | i 
S=C CH HS— CH 
” y 
Ss Ss 


is a yellow, very unpleasant smelling 
oil which boils at 166 deg. C. Prob- 
ably in extremely high dilution it has 
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an odor which bears a faint resem- 
blance to coffee. 

An interesting recent discovery 
has been the isolation of methyl 6- 
methylthiolpropionate, CH;3SCH2CH2- 
COOCH:, from the vacuum distillate 
of pineapple. It was present to the 
extent of about 1 gram per ton of 
fruit. Undoubtedly similar careful 
work will disclose the presence of 
other sulfur-bearing compounds that 
are present in small traces in fruits 
and vegetables. 


Flavored Notes 


I was queried recently about “rum 
ether.” There are various “rum 
ethers” commercially available. Some 
that are found in commerce are prod- 
ucts distilled from very high ester 
rums principally from Jamaica. 
These products are essentially natu- 
ral rum ester concentrates. Synthetic 
“rum ether” is the product obtained 
by the esterification with alcohol and 
subsequent distillation of pyroligneous 
acid obtained from the destructive 
distillation of wood. This rum ether 
is consequently a mixture of ethyl 


ric means such as burettes, pipettes, 
graduated cylinders, or even by 
counting the number of drops deliv- 
ered from a dropping bottle, is ade- 
quate because the specific gravity of 
the alcoholic solutions is similar. 
However, for really accurate work, 
weighing the quantities of compo- 
nents mixed is preferable. 


* 7 . 


Allyl caporate is a useful pine- 
apple flavor component. Its pineapple 
aroma is more natural and it does 
not have the pronounced ester-like 
quality of the usual amyl esters. 


* * * 


Phenylpropyl caprate has a pleas- 
ant, flowery, fruit aroma which when 
diluted is reminiscent of pineapple. 
It has been suggested for use in 
apricot, peach and pineapple fla- 
vors. 

* * a 

Flavors made with oils of lemon, 
lime, and orange are not artificial 
flavors. On the other hand, flavors 
made from these oils are not “true 
fruit flavors” since this term more ap- 
propriately designates the concen- 
trates prepared from the whole fruit 


come more acute unless price 
is secured from OPA. 

A ceiling price was establigh 
some time ago without taking 
consideration then the cost of var 
made from clove oil (known as é¢ 
nol vanillin) and because of the 
crease in the cost of the basic y 
rial during the war years, prem 
costs have increased in proportia 
the extent that manufacturers | 
now only produce at a very consi 
able loss. 

Vanillin can also be produced ff 
lignin and from coal-tar interm 
ates, but the production of 
sources is not adequate to meet p 
ent requirements. 

Since this product is _primaf 
used as a flavoring agent in fo 
stuffs, and general world-wide sit 
tion of food products is defini 
unfavorable, the manufacturers @ 
eugenol vanillin are said to be pr 
senting these facts to the OPA for 
consideration. 


American Buys Burnett 


The Joseph Burnett Co., Boston, 
Mass., has been acquired by the 
American Home Products Corp., New 
York, N. Y., for 8918 shares of capi 
tal stock. 

Joseph Burnett made the first bot 
tle of vanilla flavoring when a cus 
tomer requested it in his Boston drug” 
store. The result was acclaimed, and 
ten years later the firm was mantt | 
facturing and advertising lemon, rose, 7 
nectarine, vanilla and cinnamon | 
flavors. 

When another ten years had passed, 
in 1865 the retail side of the business 
was disposed of, and the company 
did business only as a manufacturer 
of flavors. 

Joseph Burnett Co., which was 100 
years old on Dec. 27, 1945, is now 
engaged in the manufacture of 29 
food flavors, seven food colors, and 
other food products. Included in 
these latter are such products as 
Burnett’s Muffin Mix and Burnett's 
Pie Crust Mix. 

Alving G. Brush will be chairman 
of the board of the Burnett company 
and H. W. Roden will be president. 
Walter Silerbeck, R. B. Thomas and 
George H. Burnett will be vice-presi- 
dents, H. E. Carnes will become 
treasurer and John Coulbourn, sec 
retary, respectively. 


esters and aldehydes. Another method 
of manufacture is by esterifying pyro- 
ligneous acid with ethyl alcohol in 
the presence of sulfuric acid and man- 
ganese dioxide. One of the trade 
names of “rum ether” is ethyl oxyhy- 
drate. 


or from the juice of these fruits. 


* * at 


Small batches of essential oil and 
synthetic flavoring materials are 
sometimes spoiled by cork which mav 
fall in from cork stoppered bottles. 
It is better to use glass-stoppered 
bottles for this purpose. At times 
plastic screw cap bottles may be used 


* © * 


In the literature, reference is found 
to compounds which are also called neamesiillie: 
“rum ether.” One is ethyl formate, al- = a. oe 
coholic solutions of which were sold 
as rum essence in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Another is ethyl pelargonate 
which also has a rum odor and 
flavor. 


The fastness rating of any given 
dye must be considered in connection 
with its use. Thus dilute solutions of 
dyes rated poor for fastness to light 
may decolorize rapidly when exposed 
to bright light but in more concen- 
trated solutions of these same dyes, 
the fading effect may scarcely be 


noticeable.—M.B.J. 


* * . 


It is interesting to note in connec- 
tion with the above discussion on sul- 
fur-bearing compounds, that a patent 
(D. K. O’Leary, U. S. 2,397,976, Apr. 
9, 1946) has been granted for the 
use of (, §-thiodipropionic acid 
S(CH,CH,COOH)» and analogous 
compounds as antioxidants for the 
stabilization of fats and oils. 


Eugenol Vanillin Pricing 


Vanillin used as the basis for imi- 
tation vanilla flavors and for flavor- 
ing of cookies, chocolate products, 
etc., has been in very short supply 
in recent months, due both to dif_i- 
culty in manufacturing and the ac- 
celerated demand. It is reliably re- 
ported in the Aromatic Chemical In- 
dustry that this condition may be- 


* * * 


In making trial flavor formula- 
tions, measuring the components, 
particularly if they are alcoholic 
solutions ranging from 0.1-5 per cent 
of flavoring ingredient, by volumet- 
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for Fixing, Blending, 
and Stabilizing Perfume 


Hibiscone is of equal interest to the perfumer, the cos- 
metic technician, and the soap maker, to all of whom the 
completeness, stability, and the lasting quality of per- 
fume is of prime importance. Its pleasing, persistent, 
and diffusive odor recalls that of natural Musk and 
Ambrette Seed. Its breadth of applicability, together 
with other advantages, have placed it in a class by itself. 


A unique property is its lack of discoloration. 


Descriptive matter and samples 
will gladly be sent upon request. 


Van Dyk & COMPANY, Ine. 


Belleville 9, New Jersey 


LOS ANGELES 26 1282 SUNSET BOULEVARD 








Members at Convention agree on research program . . . State Com- 


F’.E.M.A. Working on New Standards for Vanilla 


mitteemen organized for battle against harmful legislation . . . 


HE Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
facturers Association which over- 
came almost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties during the war on behalf of the 
flavoring products industry held a 
record meeting in Chicago June 2, 
3 and 4. As a result of the meeting, 
new standards for vanilla will be pro- 
posed to the government following 
a study to be undertaken by the 
association; and a bond and permit 
plan will be proposed to take the 
place of the alcohol drawback tax. 

The association is in a stronger 
financial position than ever before 
in its history and is carrying on a 
well considered program to insure 
the passage of only sound laws uni- 
form with the federal Food, Drug & 
Cosmetic Act and to fight inimical 
legislation particularly that kind 
which seeks to single out the indus- 
try for revenue measures to finance 
the policing of the whole food prod- 
ucts industry. To this end, state 
committeemen have been appointed 
who work in conjunction with the 
officers of the association. 

Newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, William B. Durling; First Vice 
President, George M. Chapman; 
Second Vice President, Leslie S. 
Beggs; Third Vice President, John 
N. Curlett; Secretary, Leland P. 
Symmes; Treasurer, John H. Beach. 

Executive Committee: Garret F. 
Meyer, Frank W. Green, Howard 
Jenks and Frank D. Nowland. 

Advisory Committee: George H. 
Burnett, George Armor, L. E. Smith 
and Dr. Clarke E. Davis. 

Shortly after completing his in- 
troductory remarks, President Garret 
F. Meyer called for a standing tribute 
to the late E. Leidy Brendlinger, for- 
mer president and secretary for 
many years. 

Prior to the opening of the con- 
vention a cocktail party was ar- 
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Bond and Permit System sought to replace Alcohol Drawback Tax 


ranged for the members Sunday 
evening. The host was William B. 
Durling. Other entertainment fea- 
tures included a banquet Monday 
night, golf for the men Tuesday 
afternoon and bingo and bridge par- 
ties for the ladies. 


TO FIGHT INIMICAL LEGISLATION 
The trend during the past several 
years of state control officials insist- 
ing that a revenue proviso be con- 
tained in the state’s food, drug and 
cosmetic law on the theory that 
manufacturers of these products 
ought to contribute to the general 





Garret F. Meyer 


William B. Durling 


fund or a special fund of the state 
for policing these industries was 
pointed out by John S. Hall, execu- 
tive secretary and general counsel 
after a careful review of all legisla- 
tion in the past year affecting the in- 
dustry. 

He also pointed out that certain 
branches of the food industry have 
been singled out and subjected to 
drastic revenue measures. The funds 
so collected are paid into a fund for 
policing the entire industry using 
some specific ingredient in produc- 
ing a finished food. This develop- 
ment was condemned, for Mr. Hall 
felt that no branch of the food in- 
dustry ought to be singled out and 
subjected to revenue measures to 
police the entire indusrty. 





To protect the flavor industry 
from such discriminatory legislation 
state committeemen have been ap- 
pointed by the association whose 
duty it is to follow up all legislative 
bills introduced in their states or 
nearby states which single out the 
flavoring products industry to undue 
discrimination or drastic revenue 
measures. The state committeemen 
represent the association at all hear- 
ings on discriminatory bills and 
present the views and policies of the 
association. 

Throughout the year the entire 
membership is kept advised by the 
association of regulations promulgated 
by federal and state authorities so 
that they may keep their activities 
within the law. The fringe of food 
manufacturers who always try to 
profit illegally at the expense of con- 
sumers by perverted ingenuity is 
gradually being removed through the 
activity of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Since the end of hos- 
tilities its activities have increased. 

In discussing the alcohol draw- 
back tax amendment of last Novem- 
ber, Mr. Hall pointed out that the 
language used is so broad that unless 
the commissioner exempts flavoring 
extract manufacturers who are 
possessed of alcohol or flavors in 
regular process of manufacture by 
regulation there is danger of the loss 
of drawback claims. Accordingly it 
will be necessary before the 
promulgation of regulations by the 
commissioner that the association re- 
quest that alcohol intended for use 
for non-beverage purposes and 
all flavors and flavoring extracts in 
regular process of manufacture, be 
exempt from the increase in excise 
tax already passed. Many flavoring 
extract manufacturers produce batches 
of alcoholic preparations intended for 
compounding, mixing and blending 
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purposes that are fit for beverage 
purposes but when compounded, 
mixed and blended with other in- 
gredients automatically become unfit 
for beverage purposes. Their co- 
operation is needed in framing a 
policy or plan to be submitted to the 
commissioner in behalf of the non- 
beverage alcohol using industries. 

With reference to OPA Mr. Hall 
stated that all attempts to ascertain 
from that body why food flavoring, 
food flavoring extracts and food 
coloring (not containing sugar) 
were decontrolled while those con- 
taining a small percentage of sugar 
as yet remain under price control had 
failed. He therefore urged members 
who have formulas on file with the 
Alcohol Tax Unit which call for a 
small percentage of sugar to discon- 
tinue manufacturing them and also 
file supplemental formulas setting 
forth that sugar is not used in the 
finished extract. 


STRONGER FINANCIALLY THAN EVER 


Total assets of the association are 
in round figures $21,000 according 
to the annual report of Treasurer 
Leslie S. Beggs. Of this amount 
$19,000 is held in War Bonds. Ac- 
cordingly the association is in a 
healthier financial position than it 
has ever been; and funds are avail- 
able to finance it through unforeseen 
periods of stress if any such arise. 


RECONVERSION OVER, SAYS DR. LYON 


For all practical purposes recon- 


version is over according to Dr. 


Leverett S. Lyon of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. Labor is in- 
adequate and will continue so until 
the accumulated demand for civilian 
goods is met. Problems presented by 
numerous governmental regulations 
still persist; the huge war debt will 
give us high taxes as the normal 


William B. Durling, host at the cocktail 
party, with Frank Anderson, George Liddell, 
Kenneth Conwell and William F. Fischer. 
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climate of business for many years 
to come. Changes in international re- 
lations will result in new alignments 
in military and political power. As 
a part of the normal post war 
environment we have a new national 
thinking along lines of greater se- 
curity for all, retirement plans, wel- 
fare benefits and guaranteed employ- 
ment. While the address was care- 
fully prepared it was felt that the 
speaker did not give adequate atten- 
tion to material shortages and other 
factors which make it difficult to 
move forward on a sound and faster 
basis. 


A REALISTIC PICTURE BY PAUL WILLIS 

With his usual force the realistic 
Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., took a radically different point 
of view. 

By VE day grocery manufacturers 
were ready to produce new products 
and to transfer packaging plans from 
research laboratories and drawing 
boards into actualities. They were 
ready to spend $600,000,000 in 1946 
on reconversion. 

A year later instead of stimulating 
production and jobs the government 
plea is to conserve and contract and 
get along on less and less. The 
Senate investigating committee which 
began hearings June 3 will discover 
that many of the nation’s food plants 
have been forced to shut down and 
many others are operating at a frac- 
tion of capacity. There is no work 
for thousands of food plant em- 
ployes and labor is disturbed about 
it. The flow of many essential foods 
from the farm to the table is greatly 
disturbed. More than 90 per cent 
of the flour mills will have to halt 
all domestic milling because they 
cannot get wheat. Corn, fats and oils 


and sugar are other commodities 


Executive Secretary and Counsel John S. 
Hall and Mrs. Hall discuss the meeting 
with Convention Manager Clarke E. Davis. 


that are very short. The war has 
been over for many months yet the 
American people face the problem 
of denials, denials, etc. Not only has 
government manipulation curtailed 
the supply of such basic food com- 
modities, as wheat, bread, flour, 
shortening, dairy products, meat and 
eggs but no new machinery, no new 
plants no new products, no new 
packages and no new employment 
opportunities can be expected. It 
isn’t the fault of industry. Industry 
has been helplessly under govern- 
ment regulation since early 1942. The 
government is the self appointed 
manager of the nation’s food basket 
and the government cannot escape re- 
sponsibility. Government manipula- 
tion, tampering with sound business 
economics and failure to plan ahead 
have contributed to the present situa- 
tion. Along with its mistakes we re- 
sent the failure of the government to 
take the public into its confidence. 
OPA must liberalize its polities and 
make prompt adjustments where in- 
equities exist. 


RECORD DEMAND FOR GLASS 


Glass production in 1946 will run 
in the neighborhood of 115,000,000 
gross of containers as a minimum— 
an increase of 10 per cent over 1945 
according to a paper prepared by 
C. L. Lightfoot of the Anchor Hock- 
ing Glass Co. 

There is a record breaking demand 
for glass and despite labor troubles 
and raw material shortages strides 
are being made to meet the demand. 
However, it is doubtful that there will 
be any change in Standardization 
Order L-103 and it should be con- 
tinued. If one could get an attrac- 
tive individualized container it would 
automatically tend to increase its 
selling price. 

Restrictive orders on closures will 


Joseph Maxwell, prexy of the Camax Co. con- 
gratulates Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Beck of East 
St. Louis on their honeymoon in Chicago, Ill. 
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probably remain in effect at least 
throughout the Summer. As there is 
no inventory in the hands of the can 
companies a greater burden will be 
placed on glass companies. As to 
closures as there is an acute shortage 
of molding powder there is no pos- 
sibility of substituting molded for 
metal caps. 


LITTLE CORN SWEETENER RELIEF 


There is no improvement in the 
availability of corn products for the 
production of sweetening agents due 
to the lack of corn. There may pos- 
sibly be some relief in October’ ac- 
cording to John M. Krno of the 
Corn Products Sales Co. Dextrose 
hydrate he said is most used in the 
flavor industry although the anhy- 
drous is purer and better in many 
ways. Dextrose is always used with 
cane or beet sugar as its solubility 
is not very high. This avoids cry- 
stallization. It is less sweet but it 
brings out the flavor to advantage. 
Technical aspects of the use of 
sweeteners derived from corn were 
discussed and provoked much inter- 
ested discussion. Producers of corn 
products have expansion plans but 
government restrictions prevent them 
from putting them into operation nor 
can they get corn. In fact one com- 
pany had to resort to the barter sys- 
tem to operate its plants to the ca- 
pacity the government would allow. 


IMPORTANCE OF SMALL BUSINESS 


The food distribution business has 
grown from a small industry of eight 
billion dollars seven years ago to an 
industry doing an annual volume of 
more than 18 billion dollars. It is 
made up of thousands of small busi- 
nesses. Less than 12 per cent of the 
total volume was recorded in stores 
with an annual volume of $50,000 
or more. The per capita consump- 
tion of food in the United States is 
1903 pounds per year. About 70 per 
cent of the total expenditures for 
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food are spent for luxuries—soft 
drinks, candy, coffee, ice cream, alco- 
holic beverages and the like. Just 
three factors limit the consumption 
of food: production, the size of the 
stomach and the size of the pocket- 
book. As to the future retailers will 
more and more revert to service 
agencies—which help customers with 
their food needs. There will also be 
an expansion in the self-service type 
of store. The independents account 
for 68 per cent of the total food dis- 
tribution. About 32 per cent of total 
food sales were sold on a credit and 
delivery basis. All of the foregoing 
facts were given in the course of 
a breezy address by Mrs. R. M. 
Kiefer of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers. In closing she 
pointed out that U. S. Food sub- 
sidies had increased from $637,200,- 
000 in 1943 to $1,798,000,000 in 
1945. With costs of administration 
and interest even that will be in- 
creased about 45 per cent. We might 
wisely let the public pay for its 
grocery bills out of one pocket she 
said; for every consumer is paying 
for them now with tax dollars. 


SUGAR SITUATION NOT SO SWEET 


Since Pearl Harbor, sugar has been 
under complete government control 
Hoyt C. Bonner, Lamborn & Co., de- 
clared. While the sugar Act of 1937 
provided quotas which were sus- 
pended during the war, is slated to 
expire December 31 it is likely that 
the act will be further extended. The 
allocated supplies of sugar for this 
country are sufficient only to main- 
tain rationing at its present levels 
for the balance of 1946. The latest 
estimate for the Cuban crop is 4,450,- 
000 tons. A drop of 100,000 tons in 
the Porto Rico crop is indicated. A 
substantial increase in the beet sugar 
production is expected but it will 
not be available until the last quar- 
ter of the year. A drop of 50,000 tons 
in the estimated Hawaiian sugar pro- 
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duction is also indicated. Based on 
acreage and long range planning we 


can look forward to a far greater 


total production in 1947. Just a 
trickle may be expected from the 
Philippines during 1947. Any in. 
crease in industrial user, institutional 
user or household user allowance un- 
der rationing should not be expected 
before the end of 1946 and prob- 
ably not until the Summer of 1947. 


THE BIG THING IN SELLING 


How much does an item cost the 
ultimate consumer is of primary im- 
portance, not how much it costs the 
distributor according to George S. 
Jones, Jr., of Servel, Inc. Every- 
one pays less today for shoes with 
a heavy distribution cost than in 
the days when there were no dis- 
tribution costs and shoes were made 
by hand and distributed by the shoe- 
maker. 

The distribution cost of a standard 
refrigerator is 60 per cent. Originally 
the refrigerator sold for $500 and 
the distribution cost was $300. The 
distribution cost is still 60 per cent 
and in dollars far, far greater; but 
today a better refrigerator is sold for 
$150. 

Start now to create greater mar- 
kets for your products was the ad- 
vise finally urged. Business must tell 
the public about the quality of its 
products; and business must sell it- 
self to the public also by the same 
use of the great force of good adver- 
tising. 


INCREASED ESSENTIAL OIL DEMAND 


The domestic demands for essential 
oils, aromatic chemicals and other 
allied products continue to increase 
over war levels according to William 
Schilling, Jr., president of the Essen- 
tial Oil Dealers’ Assn. Some relief 
has been given as to prices on im- 
ported products by OPA but nothing 
has been done on a number of do- 
mestic oils such as wormwood, tanzy 
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and some others. Recently a number 
of spices were removed from control 
but the essential oils made from these 
spices still remain under ceilings. The 
citronella-Ceylon picture may be 
changed as the case has been ap- 
pealed by order of the Commissioner 
of Customs. As to the Dutch East 
Indies it appears that there are no 
stocks there which will become avail- 
able for some time to come. The 
production of lemon oil will become 
nearly normal during 1947 according 
to predictions. About 80,000 lbs. of 
oil grapefruit will be produced this 
year. It is no longer profitable for 
dealers to handle oil spearmint and 
so they are holding no stock. The 
1946 production will be about 300,- 
000 lb. OPA has permitted pro- 
ducers to increase their price to $5 
and dealers to $5.50. Peppermint oil 
production will about equal 1945. 

Continuous OPA control of essen- 
tial oils makes it impossible for a 
great number of dealers to continue 
handling some of the items. Although 
some relief has been given on im- 
ported essential oils there has been 
no relief at all on their derivatives. 
Domestic oil stands where they have 
been for the last several yars. Pro- 
duction costs increase and ceilings 
remain the same. The same control 
of prices applies also to aromatic 
chemicals. There doesn’t seem to be 
any vanillin available. If the ceil- 
ing were taken off it, Mr. Schilling 
said, he believed that we would have 
a great deal more production than at 
present. 


ALCOHOL CONTINUES SHORT 


Now that no restrictions is placed 
on alcohol by government orders 
still the quantities that can be se- 
cured are inadequate for present 
needs and this short supply will prob- 
ably continue for some time, Dr. 
Frederick J. Cullen of the Proprietary 
Assn. reported. Two notable achieve- 
ments have been secured by coopera- 
tion between the Proprietary Assn. 
and the F. E. M. A. They have se- 
cured more than a partial recognition 
of the different uses of alcohol and 
they have established the drawback 
principle—at best only a stop-gap in 
the ultimate 


objective. Because 


claims against the government are 
not assignable the drawback prin- 
ciple compels a manufacturer to have 
large sums of money invested in alco- 
hol at all times. To many this is a 
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burden taxing assets and resources 
to the utmost. 

An objective toward which both 
associations are working is to have 
a permit and bond system authorized 
by Congress for users of nonbever- 
age alcohol. In advocating such a 
system it must be remembered that 
the Treasury will have its sights high 
and to qualify for a permit a manu- 
facturer must have his house in good 
order. 


PROTEST DRAWBACK PROVISION 

There has been a rising tide of 
protest against the drawback pro- 
vision in the 1943 tax bill George 
H. Burnett, chairman of the alcohol 
Tax Reduction Committee, reported. 
However complicated the bookkeep- 
ing may be and serious as the tieup 
of capital in the drawback is, he 
pointed out that we are still much 
better off than if we were paying 
$17.10 a gallon tax for the alcohol 
we are using. 

The prevailing feeling is that a 
bond and permit system should re- 
place the drawback system. The 
Alcohol Tax Unit of the U. S. Treas- 
ury has been approached on this 
but at present its attitude is non- 
committal. He advocated holding the 
matter in abeyance until the adjourn- 
ment of Congress in August and to 
prepare plans to introduce such legis- 
lation in the next Congress. He ad- 
vocated an assessment of two cents 
per gallon of alcohol used by the 
members to defray the cost of neces- 
sary expenses including the employ- 
ment of counsel to plan and finance 
this effort in cooperation with othe: 
associations. 


NEW STANDARDS FOR VANILLA 


The urgent necessity for promulgat- 
ing new standards of a realistic 
nature—standards which will insure 
the user most flavor value for the 
dollar—was urged by Dr. Frank M. 
Boyles. Actually the present standard 
of 13.35 oz. of vanilla beans doesn’t 
assure any more flavor than 12 oz. 
of beans; but there is a figure be- 
tween 11 and 14 oz. which will give 
the most flavor value. This must be 
determined by cooperative research. 
When it is determined the scientific 
reason why it is correct must be un- 
Moisture content, methods 
of manufacture and the variety of 
beans utilized should be included 
when the proposed standards for 


covered. 


vanilla are drafted. Present standards 
are likely to continue for a year or 
two but the industry will be in a 
much more favorable position if it 
is prepared when hearings are called 
to put definite suggested standards 
into the hands of the Food and Drug 
Administration. A program to study 
the problem involving the employ- 
ment of one or more consulting chem- 
ists and providing for the coopera- 
tion of all members who maintain 
laboratories is being considered by 
the executive committee. 


VANILLA PRICES TO REMAIN HIGH 


Prices on vanilla are likely to re- 
main high for some time to come 
according to Francis T. Dodge of 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc., whose report 
was read by Michael Cortizas. 

Ceiling prices of Mexican vanilla 
have been lifted. Prices will depend 
on what the demand will be between 
now and May, 1947. The crop which 
has been harvested will amount to 
about 85,000 lbs. of cut and whole 
beans. About 80 per cent of this 
crop is controlled by two curers. Last 
Autumn when the green beans were 
bought these speculators paid for 
them such exorbitant prices that 
even the Indian growers were 
amazed. For the coming year unless 
something unforeseen happens in July 
and August there should be a good 
crop and prices more reasonable. 

As to Bourbon beans, the French 
government and the importers agreed 
on a quota of 250 tons from March 
to December, 1946, at $1 per kilo 
higher than the previous quota. When 
this agreement was made all thought 
this quantity would be sufficient. Now 
some importers think it will not be. 
So if 75 to 100 tons more are im- 
ported to cover the demand the 
French government will want from 
50c to $1 per kilo more than was 
agreed for the 250 tons. 

Importers will endeavor to main- 
tain vanilla prices as low as possible 
without large fluctuations so that 
more vanilla can be used. 


RESEARCH ON OILS AND CHEMICALS 


Investigations conducted by the 
Scientific Research Committee on the 
properties of certain essential oils 
and aromatic chemicals with refer- 
ence to allergy, sensitivity and reac- 
tion to irritating substances of users 
were reported by Dr. Alexander Katz, 
chairman. 
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INTRODUCTION TO EMULSIONS. By George M. 
Sutheim. As emulsions enter many new fields of modern 
industry, this new book, which gives ABC of emulsions, is 
timely and useful. Discusses principles, properties, meth- 
ods of preparation and practical applications of emulsions. 
Extensive bibliography. Alphabetical list emulsifying 
agents. 265 pages . . . $4.75 postpaid. 


DEVELOPING MARKETABLE PRODUCTS AND 
THEIR PACKAGINGS. By Ben Nash. This book brings 
you the first organized treatment of the new essential busi- 
ness function which takes the guesswork out of measuring 
public reception—and assures your product the sales that 
are expected. It presents the author's well-known “pre- 
search” technique, and considers every aspect of market- 
ing, performance, physical form and production in their 
relation to the sales appeal of the product. 404 pages... 
$5.00 postpaid. 


PRINCIPLES & PRACTICES OF BEAUTY CULTURE. 
By Florence Wall . . . $6.00 postpaid. 


CONDENSED CHEMICAL DICTIONARY. Latest 
edition. Compiled and edited by Staff of the Chemical En- 
gineering Catalog. 551 pages. Thumb index. A shortcut 
to specific information concerning 12,000 chemicals and 
raw materials. Designed for the practical use of all who 
are required to know the properties and industrial uses of 
chemical products . . . $12.00 postpaid. 


COMMERCIAL METHODS OF ANALYSIS. By Foster 
Dee Snell & Frank M. Biffen. Just published. This val- 
uable book covers practical analysis of typical products and 
gives procedures and calculations for hundreds of determi- 
nations— plus many pointers on general approach to analy- 
sis of unknown samples. Special emphasis is laid on time- 
saving methods in line with economic standards of the 
efficient commercial laboratory. Of constant use as quick 
reference to experienced chemists—invaluable to new chem- 
ists. 753 pages. 152 illustrations . . . $6.00 postpaid. 


DRUG & SPECIALTY FORMULAS. By Emil J. Belan- 
ger. Tested, modern, practical formulas for human and 
veterinary remedies; cosmetics; food products; beverages; 
household, commercial & miscellaneous specialties. A di- 
gest of the new Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act; sug- 
gestions for labeling drugs included. Little scientific 
knowledge or equipment needed for most formulas . . . 
$6.00 postpaid. 
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For books on perfume and allied industries consult us. Send remittance with your order. 
Foreign postage extra 
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THE LAW OF FOODS, DRUGS & COSMETICS. 
By Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., J.D., Litt. D., LL.D. With in- 
troduction by Hon. Paul V. McNutt, former Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. All manufacturers need a copy of 
this book. A practical working manual. Contains official 
government regulations. FDA trade correspondence rulings, 
official forms and charts. Gives thorough analysis of the 
decisions relating to: False and Misleading Advertising, 
Unfair Competition and Misbranding. Informative Label- 
ing. One large volume, 1460 pages . . . $17.50 postpaid 
(will be kept up-to-date with pocket supplements for small 
additional charge—first supplement, just out, $4.00). 


HAIR-DYES & HAIR DYEING. By H. Stanley Redgrove 
& J. Baru-Woollss. Completely revised edition of this 
standard work. The most complete treatise on subject yet 
written in any language . . . $5.00 postpaid. 


AMERICAN SOAP MAKER'S GUIDE. By P. B. Meer- 
bott & I. V. Stanley Stanislaus. Up-to-minute treatise on 
art and science of manufacture of soap, candles and allied 
toilet preparations. Third, completely revised, edition of 
this exhaustive book—covers all new developments. 700 
pages. 105 illustrations . . . $7.50 postpaid. 


HENLEY'S 20TH CENTURY BOOK OF 10,000 FOR- 
MULAS, PROCESSES & TRADE SECRETS. New 
1944 revised and enlarged edition. A wealth of practical, 
accurate knowledge and guidance. Formulas for almost 
everything imaginable. New ways of doing things. Tech- 
nical processes. It has helped thousands make more from 
their present businesses and professions. Over 900 pages 
. . » $4.00 postpaid. 


ROGERS' MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited by C. C. Furnas. New sixth edition of this master 
reference work. Gives all essential facts, figures, methods, 
operations of every important chemical industry in America 
—each industry covered by an expert. Details present-day 
methods and processes. Two big volumes. 1685 pages. 
501 illustrations . . . $19.00 postpaid. 


COSMETIC DERMATOLOGY. By Herman Goodman. 
54 chapters covering the field from acne to vitamins and 
hormones . . . $6.50 postpaid. 
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Tests were reported on the oils of 
cary sage, cloves, neroli, orris liquid 
and others and nonyl alcohol, decyl 


alcohol, decyl aldehyde, cinnamic 
alcohol, citronellol, ethyl cinnamate, 
ethyl phenyl acetate, eugenol, phenyl 
ethyl alcohol and methyl nonyl acetic 
aldehyde. Reactions produced appear- 
ed from one to five days after applica- 
tion. A study of the tables submitted 
with the paper is essential to an un- 
derstanding of the significance of the 


tests. 


4 NEW ANTI-OXIDANT 
Nordihydroguaiaretic acid, isolated 
from the creosote bush, a new natu- 
rally occurring anti-oxidant was cov- 
ered in an informative paper by Dr. 
Aladar Fonyo of the William J. 
Stange Co. It is a_ well 
chemical compound and its mole- 
cular formula is CuHwO.. It is a 
white crystalline powder and is very 
soluble in alcohol and ether and 
slightly soluble in chloroform, hot 
benzine or hot water. 
in cold water. 


defined 


It is insoluble 
It is quite soluble 
in vegetable and animal oils and 
fats and in essential oils. In most of 
them over 100 times the amounts of 
the acid may be dissolved than are 
necessary for their protection. ‘Tests 
show that it is a highly efficient anti- 
oxidant for citrus fruit oils as well 
as other essential oils. Studies of 
the prevention of oxidative flavor 
changes in foods and beverages with 
the acid began immediately after its 
discovery and revealed gratifying re- 
sults. The complete paper will be 
published in a later issue of THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

The complete success of the con- 
vention was due primarily to the 
careful planning and executive ability 
of the convention committee com- 
posed of Dr. Clarke E. Davis, chair- 
man; John H. Beach, George M. 
Chapman, Chris Christensen, Wil- 
liam B. Durling and Joseph A. Gauer. 
Numerous sub committees were ap- 
pointed and all functioned smoothly 
so that it was the general conclusion 
that from the standpoint of vital 
technical papers, of progressive asso- 
ciation work and of practical business 
value to the members the meeting 
Was not only the largest attended but 
one of the best ever held. 
The next annual meeting will be 
in Atlantic City, N. J., in May, 1947. 
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Flaws in SO-160 

Members of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers of Fruit and Flavor- 
ing Syrups will be kept informed 
about trends in public opinion as 
well as federal and state official opin- 
ion as it reflects upon the industry 
according to William H. Hottinger, 
Jr., president. 

This promise was made in his an- 
nual address at the convention of 
the association in Chicago, June 5. 
Dr. H. S. Van Vleet discussed the 
container situation and A. L. Frankel 
of the Chicago Office of OPA ex- 
plained how automatic price in- 
creases for products made by mem- 
bers of the association are obtained 
under SO-160. 

The fact that blended syrups were 
not included and the fact that OPA 
looks only at the overall picture of 
projected profits provoked some ani- 
mated discussion. Thus it was point- 
ed out that the cost of price of raw 
materials is greater in some instances 
than the price at which the finished 
products may be sold; and on these 
no adjustment may be had. The al- 
ternative open to manufacturers is to 
discontinue manufacturing items on 
which there is no profit. The general 
view was that actually little relief is 
afforded by the new order and that 
an amendment to cover the objec- 
tions raised at the meeting might 
well be in order. 

A rough idea of how the new order 
works was given by Mr. Frankel as 
follows: A manufacturer did a busi- 
ness of $100,000 in 1945 with a net 
profit of $10,000. In 1946 he had 
to pay a wage increase of $8,000 and 
in the middle of the year the in- 
creased cost of sugar was $3,000. He 
now shows a projected loss of 1 per 
cent of sales. As the law guarantees 
the industry a 4 per cent profit on 
sales he is entitled to ask for a 5 per 
cent increase. It may come auto- 
matically after filing the request by 
inaction on the part of OPA. Jobbers 
and retailers can adopt the same pro- 
cedure as that proposed for the man- 
ufacturer and so do not have to ab- 
sorb the increase. 


Foote & Jenks Building 


A one-story building, encircling 
27,000 square feet of floor space will 
be constructed for Foote & Jenks, 
*Jackson, Mich., by the Austin Co. 


Permission for the erection of the 


building was recently granted by the 
government. 

The new building will be of steel, 
concrete and brick construction. An 
insulated steel roof, steel sash and a 


“non-slip” concrete floor in the manu- 


facturing laboratories will be special 
features. Railroad siding facilities 
are available for both shipping and 
receiving. A truck port is also pro- 
vided. Completion of the project is 
anticipated by early Fall. 

Much of the custom-built process- 
ing equipment, developed exclusively 
by Foote & Jenks will be rebuilt, en- 
larged and incorporated into the larg- 
er quarters. Full advantage is being 
taken of war-born food-processing 
equipment ideas with the result that 
the company will soon be producing 
flavors in one of the finest, most mod- 
ern, immaculate and well-equipped 
flavor-processing plants in the coun- 
try. 

Foote & Jenks is known as one of 
the oldest flavor manufacturing con- 
cerns, having been founded in 1884. 
The company now produces an ex- 
clusive line of flavors for use in car- 
bonated beverages, ice cream, candy 
and baked goods. 

Officers of the firm are: H. L. 
Jenks, president; E. D. Thompson 
and Paul W. Thurston, vice-presi- 
dents; R. K. Van Horn, secretary; 
and E. G. Weed, treasurer. The above 
and C. B. Shinabery are members of 
the board. 


William J. Stange Plans 


Plans for the construction of a new 
plant and general office building for 
the William J. Stange Co., Chicago, 
Ill., have been announced. 

Approximately 100,000 square feet 
of floor space will be provided. The 
mixing and grinding rooms, where 
many new types of processing equip- 
ment developed by Stange engineers 
will be installed, will have complete 
temperature and humidity control to 
eliminate all of the variable factors 
in the production of Stange season- 
ings and N.D.G.A. anti-oxidants. 

In addition to serving as executive 
headquarters of the Stange organi- 
zation and the Nordigard Corp., a 
Stange affiliate, the office building 
will house experimental kitchens and 
research laboratories. These facili- 
ties will be made available to Stange 
customers for use in connection with 
the development of new products and 
the improvement of old ones. 
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Perfume that sparkles, odors that will give 
your creams, powder, perfume, cologne an 
individual note, a distinctive sales note... 
a NAUGATUCK advantage in creating 
such an odor for you lies in our intimate 
association with Bruno Court, Grasse; 
C. A. P. P. (Compagnie Africaine des 
Plantes 4 Parfum) Casablanca; Labora- 
toires Louis Bornand, Paris and our factory 
at Naugatuck, Conn. 


Let us make suggestions for your new odor! 


SS 
NAUGaAtTtTUC K iG@el AROMATIC S 
ra NEW YORK 
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eee the weeks ahead, the 
toiletries, cosmetics, and flavors 
industries are certain to hear more 
about the effort to fix a realistic rate 
of exchange for transactions between 
France and the United States. There 
is much unofficial talk in the Capital 
and there is considerable official dis- 
cussion in the Treasury, the State 
Department, and other Federal 
agencies. 


FRENCH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The French, as we know, now have 
reached a far more definite realism in 
their thought about exports and im- 
ports, and about the production and 
distribution of the goods we need. 
In other words, they appear to be 
ready to do business; hitherto, the 
domestic and distresses 
peculiar to their situation apparently 
obscured the need of getting down to 
the basis of doing business in the old- 
fashioned way. Government folk tell 
us the French realize that we are the 
principal market for most of the ma- 
terials and goods Metropolitan France 
distributes, both from the homeland 
and the colonies and foreign posses- 
sions. We hear they stress foodstuffs 
in the flow of one direction of trans- 
actions, and that essential oils, as well 
as the completed perfume and cos- 
metic products are among the major 
factors in the current in the other di- 
tection. The stress one hears here in 
the Capital is upon the French desire 
to stimulate a production flow. The 
production flow obviously means dol- 


pressures 


lars, and dollars means not only 
wealth to the individual everywhere 
in these times but they mean every- 
thing the French now urgently need. 

The franc officially not long ago 
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was rated at 50 to a dollar. This 
artificial balance ‘could not prevail 
long because of the inequities in the 
situation. Most recently the rate has 
been 119 and 120, but there has been 
no real stability. Obviously, the pres- 
ent needs of the two-way business, ex- 
ports and imports, already huge in 
volume from this country, and hope- 
fully large from France in the expec- 
tation of its industrialists and busi- 
ness men, must have a sounder foun- 
dation in the rate of exchange. It is 
this mutual need which has vitalized 
the urgency both in Washington and 
in Paris for a “realistic rate”. There 
is more than a hope that the rate will 
soon be fixed on a more equitable 
and permanent basis. 

After taking into account the sea- 
son, and the adjustments of the cur- 
rent period, there still is an abnormal 
sag in imports and exports in the 
most recent months. The latest Gov- 
ernment report shows plus volumes 
only in transactions with British 
Malaya, which made heavier ship- 
ments of crude rubber; and in re- 
ceipts from Bolivia. Exports in- 
creased solely to Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, and apparently those countries 
show an increase chiefly because they 
were almost zero on previous lists. 


OPPORTUNITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


All travelers, returning from South 
America, bring word of the extra- 
ordinary opportunities. A friend of 
this reporter, a manufacturer, made 
an air tour of almost every country 
of the South American continent. It 
was originally purely a vacation. He 
and his wife flew 17,000 miles in 
seven weeks, and he reported upon 
his return: “The trip far exceeded 


our expectations from every point of 
view. We had plenty of time for sev- 
eral days stopover at places like Lima, 
Valparaiso, the Chilean Lakes, Bue- 
nos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janei- 
ro, and other large centers. I did not 
go down to sell, did not remotely 
have it in my mind. But I found such 
an eager and ready market down 
there, and such easy acceptance of 
our type of American wares, that | 
sold whether I intended to or not; 
and I sold enough to make the cost of 
the trip not only nil, but the basis of 
a very real profit. To my mind the 
future of some of us who manufacture 
is more immediate and brisk down 
there, than anywhere else.” 

This reporter has another friend, 
one time representative of Standard 
Oil in Europe, and later in South 
America. He has been an important 
official in the Department of State 
and in the Department of Commerce. 
His wife is a member of the most his- 
toric and distinguished family of 
Chile. She is famous internationally 
in her own right. The former Federal 
official has the acquaintance and con- 
fidence of those who vitalize the 
political and economic affairs of 
South America. It is the North Amer- 
ican gentleman’s belief that a large 
part of the difficulty in building up 
the export business to South Amer- 
ica is due to the not unnatural re- 
luctance of the large American cor- 
porations to spend time and money 
on sales volumes that presently are 
not large enough to interest the great 
combinations. But the South Amer- 
ican demand is collectively large, 
when the various needs are added 
together, and the volume is extremely 
attractive to the smaller manufacturer 
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Dependable Chemicals by HEYDEN 
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. Preservatives for Products Containing Gums, 
Mucilage, Glue, Carbohydrates, Fats and Oils. 


Heyden Parasepts are neutral esters of parahydroxybenzoic 
acid in fine white powder form. They are available for com- 
mercial use in pure and in technical grades of Methyl, Ethyl, 


Propy!, Benzyl and Butyl Parasepts. 


Technical Data Sheets and other informative literature will 


be sent on request. 


"Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Th N.Y. 
-Shicage Solon Ofiew 10M. Midas Doves. sees fT, 
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and distributor. The difficulty, ob- 
viously, is selling, as well as the vari- 
ous technicalities involved in interna- 
tional trade. 

The gentleman in question has the 
means, and, now, has the leisure, to 
devote to the business of opening the 
channels of distribution in South 
America, and handling the transac- 
tions at this end. He has deliberately 
set out to do business solely with the 
smaller business man in the United 
States. He will not act as a broker, 
but his idea is to act as the nerve 
center to integrate a cooperative 
effort by independent smaller busi- 
ness men who have wares and wish to 
sell them in South America. He pro- 
poses the operation shall be realistic 
business, an enterprise that must sup- 
port itself; but the major urge be- 
hind his activities is the desire to 
open a way for the North American 
business man in the more moderate 
categories to do business with all of 
South America which craves what we 
have; to build permanent economic 
relations intelligently and understand- 
ingly between North and South 
America. 


A. L. KALISH WITH CORY CO. 


It is probably indicative of the 
general trend that the discussion in 
this monthly letter seems to emphasize 
export and import, without any de- 
liberate purpose on the part of this 
correspondent to make it so. A. L. 
Kalish, the New Yorker, who held 
down the troubled affairs of essential 
oils and allied products in the De- 
partment of Agriculture during the 
turmoil of the war years, has left the 
Government and has become export 
manager of the food materials whole- 
sale house of Victor Cory Co., New 
York, N. Y. Kalish has nothing more 
to do with any essential oils except 
olive oil. The Cory organization has 
hitherto been almost solely an im- 
porter. The alliance which brings in 
Kalish as export manager therefore 
is very significant. Kalish leaves in 
Washington a very genuine regret 
among those who came within his 
orbit. He gave a strenuously honest 
and equitable administration, during 
@ time when any administration in 
the capital was extremely difficult. 

A large number of men like Kalish 
came through the capital during the 
war and did equally fine jobs. The 
vast majority passed back into private 
activities with not even a formal 
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word of commendation from any 
source of Government. One of the 
most unhappy conditions connected 
with the devoted services of those who 
came here and worked outside of the 
activities of the uniformed groups is 
the fact that there was no provision 
for any formal recognition of contri- 
bution to the winning of the war. It 
is absolutely true without them it 
would not have been possible to at- 
tain the victory. Undoubtedly if and 
when we have another war, the busi- 
ness man, the non-uniformed worker 
behind the lines, especially in humid, 
health-jeopardizing Washington, will 
also be decorated. 


V. L. BUSHMAN SUCCEEDS KALISH 


Kalish is succeeded by Victor L. 
Bushman, a pleasing young man, who 
was in the Department of Agriculture 
before the war, and who served in 
the armed forces. He has a broad 
familiarity with the field of essential 
oils, and with the problems of the 
food industries which use the oils, as 
well as the other industries which 
utilize the materials. He is a Govern- 
ment career man, and will be helpful 
and intelligently cooperative. One of 
his earliest responsibilities will be the 
administration of problems con- 
nected with spearmint oil, the ceiling 
prices of which were raised, effective 
May 24, approximately 40 per cent. 
This oil, grown commercially in In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, Washington, 
Oregon, and other Pacific Coast 
States, is used chiefly in dentifrices, 
pharmaceuticals, and as flavoring ma- 
terial in candy and chewing gum. 
Producers’ prices were raised from 
$4.00 to $5.00 per pound, and deal- 
ers’ prices were raised from $4.50 to 
$5.50. The prices are fixed f. o. b. 
shipping point. Dealers who have a 
high “freeze” ceiling were authorized 
to continue with these higher prices. 
The increase was made by OPA 
after recommendations by Kalish and 
his superiors, and upon the endorse- 
ment by the major buyers and deal- 
ers. They voluntarily offered to pay 
the increased price, and agreed not 
to pass the increase along to the con- 
sumers in the prices of their products. 
OPA stressed that it had approved 
the increase in order to stimulate 
greater and expanded production by 
the growers. The formal order was 
issued as Amendment 7 to MPR 472. 

OPA also announced in Amend- 
ment 59 to MPR 53 that olive oil 


brought into a free trade zone in the 
United States for transshipment 
abroad no longer will carry a maxi- 
mum importing price. The action 
was effective on May 16. It is not 
expected the amount of olive oil 
which will enter this country will 
change on account of the exemption. 
Foreign countries are unwilling to 
ship olive oil to this country except 
on a barter basis for vegetable oils, 
vitally needed in the famine-ridden 
countries. OPA emphasizes that the 
U. S. is not a major consumer of the 
world’s supply of olive oil. It is a 
staple food item in the countries 
where it is produced, and the greater 
part of the oil is consumed in these 
countries. OPA also, late in May, 
authorized an increase in the price 
of oranges, grapefruit, lemons, and 
tangerines, ranging from 6¢ to 26¢ 
per standard box, f. o. b. shipping 
point. The increase per box on 
oranges is 10¢; on grapefruit, 15¢ 
and 16¢; lemons, 26¢ ; tangerines, 6¢. 
Retail prices in many instances will 
be unchanged, in others the increase 
will be 1¢ a pound. The increases 
were made to cover higher cost of 
harvesting, packing, loading, and 
similar costs. 


JUICE STERILIZING IN GERMANY 


The methods used in Germany on 
a large scale for filtering in steriliz- 
ing clear fruit juices are set out in 
detail by the Office of the Publica- 
tions Board, Department of Com- 
merce, in report PB-8264. The meth- 
od enables the processor to germproof 
the juices, cool them, carbonate the 
product, and remove the carbon di- 
oxide, without the use of heat. The 
Germans also developed a cold-ray 
ultra violet sterilization system. The 
report likewise describes a way of 
clarifying enzymes to produce clear 
fruit juices, which, at the same time, 
mellows and improves the flavors. 
By speeding up reactions they 
achieved excellent results, revealed in 
improved quality of stored fruit 
juices, which first have been filtered. 
Grape juice, rose-hip syrup, mixed 
rhubarb-apple juice, and black cur- 
rant juice mixed with apple juice 
are particularly mentioned. 

The Drugs and Pharmaceutical Unit 
of the Department of Commerce has 
issued a report in its Industrial Refer- 
ence Service discussing lavadin oil, 
used in large volume by the soap 
manufacturing industry. Apparently 
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Sorting simplicity is often dramatic. Well des, 


glistening Hazel - Atlas Opal Jars take on this quality when smartly |g 
These sanitary cosmetic containers hold the spotlight on dealer shel, 


consumers’ dressing tables. 


Wheeling, West Virgin 





ort tied 
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the supply is becoming available in 
greater volume, which will be good 
news to those who have been com- 
pelled to use spike lavender, petit- 
grain, rosemary, and bois-de-rose, as 
substitutes. Lavadin is produced in 
the Grasse area. There are ample 
stocks in France. Over 60 per cent is 
available for export. No import per- 
mit is required by the CPA. The 
French prices are dropping to pre- 
war levels, and the ceiling in the 
United States is fixed by the General 
Maximum Price Order of OPA. 
Informally the has 
emanated from Government sources 
that new cold-wave permanents are 
still highly experimental, and that 
users should wait for a test. The suc- 
cess of an application is attributed in 
a large measure to the skill of the 
operator. Also, it is interesting that 
oh the basis of the scarcity of bath 
towels and linens, it is reported in 
Federal Government circles laundry 
Jaboratories are warning their clients 
to go slow in using leg make-up. 
These laboratories report that most 
liquid leg beautifiers are relatively 
harmless, but that it is wise to take 


suggestion 


no chances. They warn that it is wis-, 


dom to have a rag or wad of cleans- 
ing tissue handy if the bottle spills 

in order to save the bath towel. And 
they further warn to use tissue or 
cotton after application to prevent 
the excess from staining slips. Final- 
ly, it is suggested laundering will be 


easier if leg make-up is washed off, 


before the lady tumbles between the 
sheets. And, while on the beauty 
practice topic, it is interesting to 
record that Sarah Saunders of the 
Department of Commerce has found 
a number of GI loans have 

negotiated to start beauty shops. 


been 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL TIGHT 


Industrial alcohol continues very 
tight. but the highest source in CPA 
gives assurance there is no present 
intention to issue any more control 
orders on either ethyl or methyl alco- 
hol, despite repeated rumors to the 
contrary in the various industrial 
groups which use alcohol. The pres- 
ent system will continue; allocations 
are made from the stockpile to the 
suppliers, and the suppliers sell to 

ir customers, the industrial users, 
Without let or hindrance of any kind. 
The original source of supply, obvi- 


4 ously, is kept under control, while 
@ the rest of the distribution is free and 
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untrammelled within the limits of the 
supply each basic dealer has to sell. 
This method of maintaining indepen- 
dent and free competition, within a 
structure of necessary regulation of 
scarce materials, has been so success- 
ful that CPA has adapted it to dis- 
tribution of other limited basic ma- 
terials. 

Molasses is still very short. Cane 
spirits therefore may not be used in 
alcoholic beverages, which involve 
imported molasses. Molasses, accord- 
ing to Larry Brown, Director of the 
Chemicals Divisions of CPA, will un- 
doubtedly be short until well into 
1948. The Cuban sugar negotiations 
have virtually been concluded. The 
United States will buy the 1946 and 
1947 crops, totalling between 9,000,- 
000 and _ 10,000,000 Certain 
commitments have been made on the 
supply of foodstuffs from the U. S. 
to Cuba, and Cuban molasses will be 
processed for alcohol in the United 
States, in order that more gallonage 
and more by-products may be ob- 
The Combined Food Board, 
which allocates the world supply of 
sugar, reports the world supply for 
1946 totals 11,809,000 short tons, raw 
value. This approximates roughly 
1,000,000 tons less than in 1945. Of 
the total supply, 11,133,000 tons was 
allocated to North and 
Europe. 


tons. 


tained. 


America 


Price controls have been removed 
from paperboard bottle cap liners, 
paper tubes and cylindrical casings, 
caramel coloring, caraway seed, car- 
damon, cloves, coriander seed, enzy- 
matic syrup, food coloring and food 
flavorings not containing sugar, gin- 
ger, mace, mint sauce, nutmeg, all- 
spice, poppy seed, vanilla beans, 
vanilla extract, non-alcoholic bitters. 
household deodorants, household 
disinfectants, celery seed, electric curl- 
ing irons, electric hair straightening 
combs, perfume atomizers, and adver- 
tising signs that contain clocks. 


FATS AND OILS CONTINUE TIGHT 


Fats and oils will remain short. 
probably through next year. There 
may be some slight relaxation late 
this year. On long range basis the 
Department of Agriculture is very 
optimistic about palm oil, palm ker- 
nel oil, and similar tropical vegetable 
oils. It is anticipated there will be a 
larger domestic production of castor 
beans, whose products are needed in 
perfume aromatics, ointments, toilet 


creams, hair dressings, and soaps. 
Cuba, incidentally, wants toilet soaps, 
according to report by James Ben- 
nett, of the U. S. Embassy in Havana. 
The importers are wholesale dry 
goods firms, department stores, whole- 
sale druggists, and manufacturers, all 
of whom are chiefly located in 
Havana. 

Veterans, under the new law, are 
entitled to the first preference, even 
preceding the Federal Government, 
for items that are scarce and which 
veterans need in their operations, or 
which may be scarce in the immedi- 
ate future. Otherwise, veterans have 
top preference over all other claim- 
ants after the Federal Government. 


CONTROLS ON CONTAINERS 


All present controls on glass con- 
tainers remain in force. No new 
molds may be made for new bottle 
and jar designs for the toiletry and 
cosmetic industry. The demand for 
glass containers is above 130,000,000 
gross, while production will be less 
than 100,000,000. There is some talk 
in Government circles about the pro- 
duction of plastic bottles, produced 
by blowing. While the CPA refused 
to reinstate controls on paper, as re- 
quested by the head of the Printing 
Industry of America, Inc., the short- 
age of paperboard boxes of various 
descriptions continues. OPA said it 
did not have the funds or the person- 
nel to resume the controls. Tin scare- 
ity squeezes production of various 
container items of interest to the 
toiletries and cosmetic industry. 

The Supreme Court decided that 
veterans do not have superseniority 
over non-veterans. . . . Packages for 
delivery to any person in the Ameri- 
can zone of Germany, except Berlin 
Sector, may be mailed after June 1, 
if they do not exceed 11 pounds in 
weight, or are 72 inches long and 
round. Only one parcel per week is 
permitted, and contents are limited 
to essential relief items such as non- 
perishable foods, clothing, soap. 
medicines, etc. No writing or printed 
matter of any kind may be enclosed. 
Postage is 14¢ per pound. Value and 
contents must be stated on customs 
declaration, and the declaration 
marked “Gift Parcel.” 

The Governor General at Mada- 
gascar on March 25 imposed a tax 
of 10 per cent on export of essential 
oils, specifically ylang-ylang, clove, 
lemon, basil, and palma rosa. 
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A gradual perfection both in individuals 
and in an industry comes with the passing of 
years. There is no test of the quality of a 
product or of an institution equal to that 


of time. 


The ever increasin g number of perfumers 
who depend upon our organization to meet 
their requirements for basic perfumin g mate- 


rials is ample proof that the test of time has 





revealed their sterling qualities. 


Roure-Dupont, Ine. 


Essential Oils °* Aromatic Chemicals °* Floral Products 


366 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Sole agents for Roure-Bertrand Fils, Grasse (A.M.) 
France and Justin Dupont, Argenteuil (S.& O.) France 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 
a 


Oil of Lavender Adulteration 

A new method of detecting adul- 
tration in oil of lavender is de- 
s«ribed in an article by Dr. Y. R. 
Naves in the March and April issues 
of The Givaudnian, publication of 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 330 West 
42 St., New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Naves states that the analysis 
of oil of lavender based on its ester 
content, “has given the adulterators 
a happy holiday.” He shows that by 
adding oil of lavendin to oil of lav- 
ender, the ester content 
high. 

Adulteration of the oil of laven- 
der, however, can be detected by 


remains 


measuring “the dispersion of the op- 
tical rotatory power as a function of 
the wave length. The dispersion val- 
ues of oil of lavender are narrowly 
grouped, whereas those of lavendin 
are more diversified, extending into 
avery distant field.” 

Utilization was also made of the 
dispersion of the rotatory 
under the influence of solvents. 


power 


Hydraulic Sprayer 


A new hand-operated all-metal hy- 
draulic sprayer has been developed 
by the Cornelius Co. for aerosol-type 
spraying. 

It is stated that an important fea- 
ture of the new sprayer, which mea- 
sures less than six inches from noz- 
tle to handle, is the use of a revolu- 
tionary hydraulic principle by which 
a 300-pound nozzle pressure is built 
up with a single 214 in. stroke of the 
piston. This pressure, discharged 
through an orifice .006 in. in diam- 
eter, reduces liquids to an aerosol 
fog. 

Made entirely of brass and stain- 
less steel, the sprayer has neither 
packing nor gaskets. It can be oper- 
ated in any position without danger 
of leakage, due to a specially de- 
signed airlock around the piston. 


New '2 and 1/3 Oz. Bottles 


New and distinctively decorated 


perfume bottles in 1/2 and 1/3 oz. 


ses are offered by Glass Industries, 
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Bouquet stoppers made with sea shells 


1O W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Many are supplied with 
flower stoppers made with sea shells 
and some also are hand painted. Not 
only do the new containers afford a 
ready means of building up sales in 


bouquet 


the smaller sizes, the company points 
out, but they may also be sold empty 
through gift shops and other chan- 
nels. It has been definitely shown, 
it is stated, that perfume sales are 
increased when the perfume is packed 
in odd shaped bottles in the smaller 
sizes. This is especially true through- 
out Latin America where the new type 
of bottles is said to be very popular. 
An idea of the new designs offered by 
the company may be had from the 
accompanying illustrations. 





Two new and popular designs 


Bantam Demineralizer 


To meet the needs of laboratories 
and industries where the amount of 
de-ionized water required is not great 
enough to justify lengthy regenera- 
tion processes, the Barnstead Still & 
Sterilizer Co. has just announced its 
new Bantam Demineralizer. 

It employs a single renewable car- 
tridge which contains both cation and 
anion resins which convert the dis- 
solved ‘salts in the water to their 
corresponding acids, and then chemi- 
cally absorbs the acids. No heat, elec- 
tricity or chemicals are employed in 
the process. Flow-rate is from 5 to 
15 gallons per hour. 

It is claimed that one cartridge 
will remove 400 to 600 grains of 
ionizable salts. Thus one cartridge 
will produce up to 300 gallons of 
demineralized water, depending upon 
the hardness of the raw water supply. 


New Catalogs 


S. B. Penick & Co., 50 Church St., 
New York, N. Y., together with its 
division Compagnie Duval, has issued 
a list of essential oils, aromatic chem- 
icals, perfume materials, flavor ex- 
tracts and oleoresins. 


The latest issue of the Fritzbro 
Reporter is now available to the trade. 
This bulletin is issued by Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc., 76 Ninth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Aromatic Products, Inc., 15 East 
30th St.. New York, N. Y., has 


printed another issue of Lab-Scents. 


The latest price list of George Leu- 
ders & Co., 427 Washington St., New 
York, N. Y., is now available. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
16 Desbrosses St., New York, N. Y., 
has issued a new price list. Copies 
may be obtained without cost. 


R. F. Revson Co., 144 West 18 
St., New York, N. Y., has issued an 
export price list which is of par- 
ticular interest to manufacturers of 
pharmaceutical and cosmetic products 
in the Latin American countries. 
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the scientifically developed synthetic Bergamot oil 
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AMONG OUR FRIENDS 


Jean Leclabart, head of the Paris 
firm of Perma, one of the largest 
distributors of permanent wave ma- 
chines in Europe, 
is in the United 
States investigat- 
ing new develop 
ments in the field 
of cosmetics and 
hair 
tions. M. 
bart is Conseiller 
Permanent du 
Commerce Ex- 
terieur de la 
France. After 
completing his studies in the United 


prepara. 
Lecla- 





Jean Leclabart 


States he will return to Paris to ex- 
tend his operations. 


Wang Shen Chang, chemical engi- 
neer of Shanghai, China, has been 
visiting in the United States for sev- 
eral weeks investigating new tech- 
niques in the manufacture of cosmet- 
ics and allied lines. Evans Cosmetics, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., were hosts to 
Mr. Wang who was much interested 
in some of the newer methods em- 
ployed in product development, man- 
ufacture and control. 
Curt P. Wimmer has 
been designated Professor Emeritus 
of Pharmacy of the Columbia Univer- 
sity College of Pharmacy, effective 
July 1. Professor Wimmer has long 
been active in various pharmaceutical 


Professor 


organizations. At present he is a 
member of the Executive Committee, 
N. Y. State Pharmaceutical 
and editor of New York Pharmacist. 
He is a versatile writer. He has been 
especially interested in the cosmetic 
and perfume fields and inaugurated 


Assn.. 


the systematic courses of instruction 
in these subjects which have been 
given at the College for many years. 
Born July 2, 1879, in Salzungen, Ger- 
many, Professor Wimmer came _ to 
this country in 1898. He matriculat- 
ed in the New York College of Phar- 
macy from which he received the 
degrees of Graduate of Pharmacy in 
1902 and Doctor of Pharmacy in 
1904. His graduate study was at 
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Columbia University. He received his 
Master of Arts in 1909, 
Wimmer was appointed Instructor in 
Pharmacy in 1906, Associate Profes- 


Professor 


sor in 1915, and on the retirement of 
Professor George Diekman, became 
Professor of Pharmacy. 


Bonder, who began 
business as a boy in the glass and 
closure field with the firm of Henry 
Allen and who later organized in 
1919 the Acme Druggists & Hospital 
Supply Co. which changed its name 
in 1939 to the Abbey Northern Glass 
Co. has organized the Bonder Glass 
& Closure Co. in Brooklyn, N. Y., 


which will supply containers and 


Samuel A. 


closures for the cosmetic, drug and 
food industries. 


David L. Greenwald has been ap- 
general manager of the 
department of Madame 
Reine, New York, 
N. Y. The house 


of Reine is re- 


pointed 


cosmetic 


garded as one of 
the most success 
ful millinery 
businesses ir 
New York and 
Paris. About a 
year ago Madame 





Reine decided to 
enter the  cos- 

metic business 
and the first odor offered is a per- 
fume known as Nanouchka. Very 
soon French Bleu will be added as a 
second odor. With the broad experi- 
ence Mr. Greenwald has had in the 
cosmetic industry the success of the 


David L. Greenwald 


new line is assured. 


Edwin J. Camson has been appoint: 
ed sales manager of the insecticide 
division of Orbis Products Corp., 
New York, N. Y. He has been with 
the company for 14 years in produc- 
tion, research and development. Mr. 
Camson succeeds Robert F. Joyce who 
died suddenly May 3. He graduated 
from Columbia University in chemi- 
cal engineering in 1932. 





John J. Montean and R. C. Zehner 
have joined the sales staff of Nauga- 
tuck Aromatics, and will be located 
at 254 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
A. Cornellier has also joined the 
sales staff and is located at 550 Papi- 
neau Ave., Montreal, Canada. 


Kahle, 1938 chemical 
engineering graduate of Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology, joined the 
Heyden Chemical > 
Corp.. New York, 
N. Y., May 1, as 
a representative 
in the Chicago 
area. During the 
past three years 


George F. 


he was asscciated 
with the Office of 
the Chief of Ord- 
nance, handling 
production safety 
in munitions 
Earlier, he 





George F. Kahle 


manufacturing — plants. 
was in the employ of Lithgow Corp. 
as a member of its sales engineering 
and development staff. 


Madeline van den Bergh, assistant 
treasurer of Gerard J. Danco, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., left by plane for 
Europe recently. She will visit the 
company principals, and the offices 
in Paris and Brussels. Her schedule 
calls for trips to Paris, Grasse, Brus- 
sels, Antwerp and London. She will 
return to the United States this 
month. 


Dr. Ralph L. Evans has been elect- 
ed president and treasurer of Sales 
Affiliates, Inc., New York, N. Y. He 
was formerly executive vice-president, 
and is also president of Evans Chem- 
etics. Inc., New York, N. Y. Other 
officers of Sales are: C. E. Chamber- 
lin, vice-president and generat man- 
ager, and S. H. Udy, secretary and 
general counsel. 


Max Roca of P. Robertet & Cie., 
Grasse, France, arrived by airplane 
from Paris May 7 for a visit to the 
United States where he conferred with 
the American agents of his company, 
Aromatic Products Inc., New York, 
N. Y. He reported that Maurice 
Maubret, head of the firm in Grasse. 
has given assurances that shipments 
to the United States will be increased 
and that conditions in Grasse are 
definitely improving. 
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Anciennes Maisons Jules Blanc et J. Mistral 


Actual florat absolutes and concretes 


V -day for perfumers. . . . Your worries of the past few trying years are over. .. . We 


are prepared to supply natural floral absolutes to meet your requirements. . . . Uniformly 


dependable quality guaranteed. Write for prices and full information. 


ROSE JASMIN NEROLI ORANGE FLOWERS CASSIE 


Sole representatives in North and South America 


CENTFLOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


6 VARICK STREET NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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: His office will be 





Shanahan has re- 


Major Frank T. 


"York, \. Y., and has been appointed 


Hmanager of the 
Sexport sales di- 
Syision. He as- 

sumed his new 
Hduties May 1}. 


located at th 

company's head- 
quarters at 117 
Liberty St. Major 
Shanahan spent 
the last four 
years with the 
Transportation Corps of the U. 5. 
Army. Prior to that he was a member 
of the sales staff of Innis. Speiden & 


Co. 





Frank T. Shanahan 


Maison G. deNavarre. 14934 Har- 
per Ave.. Detroit. Mich.. will include 
the washability factor in his develop- 
ments. He recently became a research 
associate of the American Institute of 
Laundering, national trade associa- 
tion of the laundry industry, which 
maintains research and testing labo- 
ratories at its general offices at Joliet. 


Ill. 


Frank G. Fanning has opened of- 
fices as sales agent for lanolin and 
wool grease, and a line of chemicals 
at 50 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
He had been associated with N. I. 
Malmstrom & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
as junior partner and sales manager 
for 26 years. 

Max Factor, Jr., Max Factor & Co.. 
Los Angeles, Calif., was in New York 
last month on a business trip. 


Francis Chilson, head of Francis 
Chilson Industrial Consultants of 
New York, N. Y., and Scarsdale, 
N. Y., received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science from Duquesne 
University at its sixty-eighth annual 
commencement, June 2. Mr. Chilson’s 
inventions are in use throughout the 
nation and include the first continu 
ous extraction system for drug prod- 
ucts, packaging machines and con- 
tinuous processes. A leading indus- 
trial consultant, his work in applying 
the engineering sciences to the pro- 
duction and packaging of pharma- 
ceutical products has established 
pharmaceutical engineering as a dis- 
tinctive field of the engineering sci- 
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ences. Both before and since the war. 
Mr. Chilson has aided advancemeni 
in his field through work for indus- 
tries of Brazil, the Philippines, Au- 
stralia and Great Britain, as well as 
in the United States. During the wa: 
his plant modernization work and 
new processes made possible faster 
production of needed pharmaceuti- 
cals, blood plasma, penicillin, medici- 
nals and. in the food field, K-ration. 
and related products. 

Yates D. McGwier has been ap 
pointed sales representative through- 
the South Western states by 
Schimmel & Co., Inc., New York. 
N. Y. Mr. McGwier until re 
cently, a major in the U. S. Army 
Air Force. with which he served in 
the South Pacific theatre for three 
vears. He is a native of Texas and at- 
tended Southern Methodist College. 
Prior to the war, he had some thir- 


out 


was, 


teen vears’ selling experience which 
brought him into close contact with 
the perfume, drug and allied indus- 
tries. He intends to make his head- 
quarters in Dallas, which is also his 


home. 


Shirley Cook has been made direc- 
tor of publicity for all divisions of 
Associated Products, Inc., Chicago. 
Ill., including Chen Yu, Cloud Silk. 
Mme. Huntingford, Inc., Evyan, Ltd.. 
and 5 Day Laboratories. Miss Cook 
was formerly beauty editor of Hill- 
man Publications. 


Dr. Wallace P. Cohoe, president of 
the Chemists Club and former presi- 
dent of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry, reviewing the origins of basic 
materials responsible for our vast 
chemical industry, such as salt, soda 
ash, and potash, stressed the impor- 
tant part chemical salesmen play in 
our present economy before a lunch- 
eon meeting sponsored by the Chemi- 
cal Salesmens’ Assn. of the American 
Chemical Industry, May 23, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the companies listed in Moody’s 
Index could not exist without chemi- 
cals, he declared. 


Frank Bergmann of the House of 
Jeurelle, New York, N. Y., is receiv- 
ing the congratulations on the arrival 
of his second son, Frank, Jr. His 
first son served in the armed services 


in World War IL. 


Henry F. Woulfe has been elected 
president of the Pepsodent division 
of Lever Brothers Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
succeeding Charles Luckman. Mr. 
Woulfe is a native of Chicago. His 
education was interrupted when he 
enlisted in the U. S. Navy during 
World War I. He returned to the 
University of Illinois and graduated 
in 1922. In 1927, Mr. Woulfe joined 
Pepsodent as purchasing agent. He 
was named vice-president in charge 
of production in 1943. Last January, 
when Mr. Luckman moved to Cam- 
bridge. Mass., as both executive vice- 
president of Lever Brothers and presi- 
dent of Pepsodent, Mr. Woulfe be- 
came operating head of Pepsodent in 
Chicago, with the title of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


William Herter of L’Oreal S. A. 
Paris, France, who is well known in 
the field of hair dyes and other cos 
metics throughout Europe and the 
French colonies in Africa, is visiting 
the trade in the United States. 


Dr. Crawford H. Greenewalt has 
been elected a vice-president of E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. As assistant general man- 
ager in the pigments department, he 
succeeds Jasper E. Crane, who re- 
tired as vice-president and member 
of the executive committee. Walter 
J. Beadle has been elected a vice- 
president. As first assistant treasurer 
Mr. Beadle succeeds James B. Elia- 
son, who retired as vice-president and 
treasurer. 


George W. Merck, president of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., has 
been presented the Medal for Merit 
by Secretary of 
War Patterson. 
The _ nation’s 
highest civilian 
award pre 
sented to Mr. 
Merck for his di- 
rection of the 
War Research 
Service. He was 
a special consul- 
tant to the Secre- 
tary of War on 
biological warfare from June 15, 
1944, to Oct. 26, 1945, and has been 
on the Chemical Advisory Committee 
of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board since 1939. 


was 





George W. Merck 
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An Announcement 


i. ALEXANDER KATZ, Founder, former President and Chairman of the 
Board of Florasynth Laboratories, announces that materials originated by 
him at Florasynth are at present being manufactured at plants directed by 
him, using improved processes and scientific control under the supervision 


of competent chemists. 


W. ANNOUNCE the ESSENTAROME BRAND 1650 line of PERFUME 
OILS created by Dr. Katz in 1916, JADOUCEMENT created at our 
Los Angeles plant, and formerly marketed by Dr. Katz under the name 
of Jasdoux Blanc. VERY interesting modern notes are offered in our 


TABUN-PAMIR and TIBET-PAMIR. 


Your inquiries on PERFUME and FLAVORING 


materials will be given prompt attention. 


ESSENTIAL AROMATICS CORP. 
304 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


DR. ALEXANDER KATZ & CO. 
4641 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


CHICAGO + DALLAS « NEW ORLEANS + SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE * MINNEAPOLIS + LOS ANGELES 
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K. J. Brouwer has been appointed 
general sales manager of Luxor, Ltd.. 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. Brouwer joined the 
company in 1926, when he handled 
sales promotion for nine years until 
he was placed in charge of the Chi- 
cago territory. In 1940, he was made 
assistant sales manager. 


Edward Plaut, president of Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp., New York. 
N. Y.. has returned to New York 
after a two-month trip to South 
America. He was accompanied on the 


trip by Mrs. Plaut. 


Charles Root Cavalli, sales promo- 
tion director of Dermetics, Inc.. New 
York, N. Y., has just returned from 
an extended business trip throughout 
the Middle and South West. He has 
announced that the trip was most suc- 
cessful and has resulted in the addi- 
tion of a number of stores handling 
the Dermetics line. 


Foster D. Snell has been elected 
president of the American Institute 
of Chemists. He is president of 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Ed Dingman has joined Primrose 
House, Inc., New York, N. Y., as 
sales promotion manager. He will 
take over his new duties July 1, and 
will be in charge of new promotion. 
advertising and sales plans. Before 
coming to Primrose House, Mr. Ding- 
man was with Tussy Cosmetiques. 
Elva Brandt Will 


join Primrose 


House at the same time as sales rep- 
resentative 
cluding Chicago), Wisconsin, Minn- 
esota, North and South Dakota, Iowa 
and Nebraska. She formerly covered 
the same territory for Tussy Cos- 
metiques. 


covering Illinois (ex- 


Lt. Bernard E. Hain, after three 
years with the U. S. Navy in Chemi- 
cal Warfare, has joined the staff of 
The American Products Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, as chief chemist. Mr. 
Hain was formerly research chemist 
for the Campana Corp. 


Kenneth A. Bonham, president of 
Emerson Drug Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
was elected president of the Proprie- 
tary Assn. of America, at the closing 
session of its 64th annual convention. 
at the Hotel Biltmore. He succeeds 
James Hill, Jr.. president of Sterling 
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Drug, Inc. The new president of the 
association, whose members manu- 
facture more than 80 per cent of the 
packaged medicines sold in this coun- 
try, has been a member of the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee for the 
past three years, and has long been 
active in proprietary industry affairs. 
Mr. Bonham entered the cosmetics 
field Jan. 3, when Emerson Drug Co. 
purchased Jeurelle, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., and “Seventeen” cosmetics. 


Charles Luckman has been elected 
president by the Board of Directors 
of Lever Brothers Co., Cambridge. 
Mass. He had been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president only last January. 
Mr. Luckman, who was 37 years of 
age on May 16, will succeed Francis 
A. Countway on July 1. Mr. Count- 
way is retiring after 48 years with 
the company, including 33 years as 
its head. Mr. Luckman is a native 
of Kansas City, Mo. He demonstrated 


Francis A. Countway Charles Luckman 


an exceptional ability as a salesman. 
With each 
new step he established sales records. 
His work soon attracted the attention 
of the Pepsodent Co., and he was 
hired as sales manager. In 1936, he 
became vice-president in charge ot 
1937, 
charge of sales and advertising; in 
1938, Mr. Luckman became 
president and general manager; in 
1941, executive vice-president: and 
in 1943, president. He remained 
president after Pepsodent’s acquisi- 
tion as a division of Lever Brothers 
in 1944, Last January he was ap- 
pointed to the additional post of 
executive 
Brothers. 


His success was rapid. 


sales; in vice-president in 


vice- 


vice-president of Lever 


Edward Bilek has been promoted 
to sales supervisory manager by Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp., New York, 
N. Y. Joseph P. Malone has been 
made sales manager of the Chicago 
division by the same company. 


Dorothy Nichola has been appoint- 
ed supervisor of demonstrators for 
Harriett Hubbard Ayer, Inc.. New 
York, N. Y. Edmund Sheehan has 
been made representative of the com- 
pany for Chicago and Milwaukee. 


Ralph Moore has become vice- 
president of Gaston de Paris, New 
York, N. Y. He will also manage the 
Eastern sales division of House of 
Men. He was previously associated 
with Denney & Denney and Seaforth. 


Leslie S. Dorsey has been appoint- 
ed display director of Hudnut Sales 
Co., New York, N. Y. He was for- 
merly display director of Oppenheim- 
Collins and of De Pinna. Mr. Dorsey 
will act as display consultant for win- 
dow and interior promotion tie-ups 
for department stores, and will design 
all Richard Hudnut displays for drug 
and chain stores. 


Ernest O. Gillam, president of the 
Gillam Soap Works, Ft. Worth. 
Texas, has announced plans to run 
for Congress. If elected, he would 
succeed the Hon. Fritz C. Lanham. 
who is retiring from the twelfth dis- 
trict. 


T. J. Druding has been appointed 
assistant sales manager of Germaine 
Monteil, New York, N. Y. He has 
been released from the U. S. Navy 
after two years’ service. Previous to 
joining the Navy, Mr. Druding was 
associated with Denney & Denney 
and with Lucien Lelong. 


Forrest Ellwood Roberts, who was 
70 on April 15, has retired as the 
Nyal Co., Detroit, Mich., sales repre- 
sentative in the Southern Ohic terri 
tory, with headquarters in Columbus. 
Ohio. He has been succeeded by 
James R. Taylor. 


Arch H. Chandler has been made 
assistant sales manager of Roger & 
Gallet, New York, N. Y. Mr. Chand- 
ler has been associated with the firm 
for almost 20 years, and has been 
Southwestern representative for a 
number of years. 


Rudolph A. Neumann has joined 
the William Bernstein Co., New York, 
N. Y., and is in full charge of the 
drug department handling botanical 
crude drugs, essential oils, spices. 
gums and waxes. 
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greater profits 


in PERFUMES and TOILET WATERS 


when you buy in BULK 


Our new department supplies the 
perfume and cosmetic industry with 
perfumes and toilet waters in bulk, 
composed to individual specifica- 


tions. 


Write or wire today for complete details on 
this special service. 


Standard Drug Company Inc. 


Manufacturers of Pharmaceuticals and Specialties 


285-295 BADGER AVE., NEWARK 8, N. J. 
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NEWS and EVENTS 


Background and Officers of 
Society of Cosmetic Chemists 

The beginning of the Society of 
Cosmetic Chemists dates back to 
1935. At that time, an attempt was 
made by Maison G. deNavarre to hold 
a meeting of cosmetic chemists, but 
circumstances prevented its consuma- 
tion. 

In 1943, the idea was again brought 
to life. and on May 23, 1945. the 
founding members met at the Hotel 
Lexington, New York, N. Y. They 
Philip D. Adams. The 


Andrew Jergens Co.; Dr. Franz Bog- 


were: Dr. 


ner, Franz Bogner: Maison G. de- 
Navarre. Maison G. deNavarre Asso- 
ciates; Robert Casely, Armour & Co.; 
Emery Emerson, John H. Breck, Inc.; 
E. Gundlach, Wildroot Co. Inc.; Dr. 
S. A. Karas, formerly of Helena 
Rubinstein, Inc.; Dr. E. G. Klarmann, 
Lehn & Fink, Inc.; Raymond Reed, 
Raymond Laboratories, Inc.; Marcel 
J. Suter, Eugene, Ltd.; Dr. Walter A. 
Taylor, Pond’s Extract Co.; C. L. 
Thomas, Sofskin Co.; and Dr. James 
H. Baker. Gar Baker Laboratories. 

A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted at that time. Precepts of the 
society were, “To establish a medium 
through which scientific knowledge 
of the toilet goods industry can be 
disseminated, and to improve cos- 
metic and perfumery technicians pro- 
fessional standing. Its purpose shall 
be limited to such as are scientific, 
professional, educational, social or 
charitable.” 

The next meeting was held Dec. 5, 
1945, at the New York Athletic Club, 
New York, N. Y. 

The third, and most recent, meet- 
ing was held May 15, 1946, at the 
Hotel Lexington, New York, N. Y. 
Five technical papers were presented 
at this time. They were: “The Per- 
fumer’s Art,” by Henri Robert, 
Henri Robert, Inc.; “The Three 
Prime Factors in Successful Packag- 
ing,” by E. C. Emanuel, Armstrong 
Cork Co.; “Color Matching in the 
Cosmetic Industry,” by E. I. Stearns, 
Calco Chemical Division of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid and Chemical Co.; 
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and “Antiperspirants,” by Ruth 
Bein, Good Housekeeping Bureau 
Laboratory. 

At this time, it was pointed out by 
the president that the membership 
of the society is growing at a rapid 
pace, and has already 
trebled. 

The officers of the society are: 


more than 


Maison G. deNavarre, president; Dr. 
Philip D. Adams, secretary; and 
Emery Emerson, treasurer. Dr. E. G. 
Klarmann is chairman of the com- 
mittee on ethics, and Dr. Walter A. 
Taylor is chairman of the member- 
ship committee. 


M. G. deNavarre Dr. E. G. Klarmann 


M. G. deNavarre has been active 
in the toilet goods field for over fif- 
teen years. During this time he has 
acted as a consultant, and as tech- 
nical editor of THE AMERICAN PeEr- 
FUMER and Essential Oil Review. 
Mr. deNavarre received his degree 
of Pharmaceutical Chemist from 
Wayne University, College of Phar- 
macy in 1929, and his B. S. in Phar- 
macy from the same university in 
1930. He has written “The Chemistry 
and Manufacture of Cosmetics” and 
“Production Control and Analysis of 
Cosmetics.” He is a member of the 
Phi Delta Chi, a professional frater- 
nity. 

Philip D. Adams received his early 
training at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, receiving a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in bio-chemistry in 1925. 
Since that time, he has been an in- 
structor in chemistry at the American 
University of Beirut, Syria, and since 
that time has received both his 
Masters Degree and his Doctorate. 
He is the director of research and 


control laboratory of the Andrew 
Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Emery Emerson received his early 
training at Middlebury College, and 
his B. S. at Massachusetts State Col- 
lege in 1938. He was a staff member 
of the Chemistry Department of 
Massachusetts State College and in 
1939 became assoeiated with the 
Westfield Testing and Research Lab- 
oratories of Westfield, Mass. In 1940, 
Mr. Emerson joined the staff of John 
H. Breck, Inc., and became chief 
chemist in 1943, which position he 
still holds. 


Mile. Chanel Attempts to 
Gain Control of Parfums Chanel 


A suit has been filed by Mlle. 
Gabrielle Chanel through the Seine 
Tribunal of Commerce, Paris, France, 
against Les Parfums Chanel. A num- 
ber of charges were made, including 
one of the manufacture of “inferior 
products.” 

Mile. Chanel asks for the owner- 
ship and sole rights over products, 
formulae and manufacturing process, 
and that the French parent firm stop 
manufacturing and selling all prod- 
ucts bearing the name. 

Pierre and Paul Wertheimer, who 
aided Mlle. Chanel in the formation 
of Les Parfums Chanel, and who were 
to take care of the business side of 
the organization, were not named in 
the suit. 

Mile. Chanel, according to the com- 
plaint, was removed as president of 
the firm in 1934, in which she had a 
10 per cent interest, and in 1935 the 
company began to cede its rights to 
Bourjois and to subsidiaries. 


Chicago Associated Toiletries 
Salesmen Plan Show 


The Chicago Associated Toiletries 
Salesmen have announced plans for 
a trade exposition to be held Aug. 
19 to Aug. 28, inclusive, at the Palm- 
er House. Reservations by exhibitors 
should be sent to Robert Edmonds, 
c/o J. V. Pilcher Mfg. Co., 55 East 
Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 
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Karas Investigating German Cosmetic 
Secrets for U. S. Government 


Dr. Stephen A. Karas has been ap- 
pointed Scientific Consultant by the 
Technical Industry Intelligence Bu- 
reau of the U. S. 

Department = of 
Commerce, 
Washington, D. 
C. to investigate 
the flavor,  ar- 
omatic chemical 
and cosmetic in- 
dustries in Ger- 


He will 


consider- 


many. 
devote 
able time to the 
investigation of 


Dr. Stephen Karas 


face cream and face powder ingre- 
dients and other cosmetic products of 
interest as well as new aromatic 
chemicals and distinctive essential 
oil compounds. 

For 13 years Dr. Karas was chief 
chemist for Helena Rubinstein, Inc., 
where his talents were chiefly directed 
to the development of a complete 
line of cosmetics and perfume. While 
he was with the company many out- 
standing products now widely known 
all over the world, were developed by 
him. Among them may be mentioned 
the various colognes, face powder 
foundations, semi-liquid creams, de- 
odorants, etc. 

Dr. Karas has left for Europe 
where he expects to be at work on 
his mission for several months. While 
abroad he will also visit friends in 
Grasse. Paris, London and Geneva. 

The selection of Dr. Karas for the 
important post is regarded as espe- 
cially fortunate, because of his scien- 
tific background. He holds a B. S. 
degree from the University of War- 
saw, Poland, and a Doctor of Science 
degree from Sorbonne University. 
Paris. France. After completing his 
education he was on the faculty of 
Northwestern University, Chicago, 
lll., doing research in bio-chemistry. 
Later, in California he was engaged 
in research work where he developed 
several emulsion products for the 
protection of growing fruits against 
insects. While in Chicago he also 
worked as a consultant on pharma- 
ceutical products such as iodized oil 


for Roentgenological purposes and the 
synthesis of malonic ester derivatives. 
Many of the products developed by 
Dr. Karas have been used in the 
pharmaceutical field for more than 
a decade. 
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In addition to his 
achievements he is the inventor of 
several food products for which he 


holds U. 


"Po : 
foregoing 


5. patents. 


Max Factor Buys 
Sales Builders 


Continuance of the organization 
of Sales Builders, Inc., Chicago, Ill.. 
as the exclusive distributor of Max 
Factor & Co. products in the United 
States was assured when the shares 
of the sales company were purchased 
by the manufacturer. Officers of both 
companies advised that Sales Build- 
ers will continue functioning intact 
as the exclusive selling agency for the 
cosmetics line. 


Storfer Sells Kathleen Mary 
Quinlan to W. E. Weiss Jr. 


The business of Kathleen Mary 
Quinlan, Inc., which was acquired 
by Pond’s Extract Co. and sold to 
Corday, Inc. and Benson Storfer in 
1941, has been sold by the latter to 
William E. Weiss Jr. son of the for- 
mer head of Sterling Products Co. 
affiliated 
Weiss will operate the company under 
the name of Natcor Industries Inc. 


and _ its companies. Mr. 


Mr. Storfer will continue as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Mr. Storfer founded Storfer Lab- 
oratories in 1925 and purchased the 
Lionel Trading Co. which had the 
agency for Parfums Corday. In 1945 
Corday, Inc. purchased the remain- 
ing interest of the French company 
in the American concern. During the 
war Kathleen Mary Quinlan was ac- 
quiréd as stocks of Corday merchan- 
dise were so scarce that the merchan- 
dise had to be doled out. Undér the 
direction of Mr. Storfer the volume 
of business of Kathleen Mary Quin- 
lan was doubled. 


Arden Perfume to 
Use French Package 


“On Dit,” which was placed on 
the market a short time ago by Eliz- 
abeth Arden, New York, N. Y., is to 
be packaged in a unique bottle of 
French design and make as soon as 
containers arrive. The new container 
is to be in the form of two women’s 
heads, one whispering to the other. 
Parisian scenes are to be used on the 
package. 


Double Anniversary of 
J. B. Magnus Celebrated 


To celebrate the 50th birthday of 
Joseph Baird Magnus, and his 30th 
year with Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
Inc., New York, 
N. Y., a cocktail 
party was given 
in his honor on 
May 3, at the ter- 
race and offices 
of A. W. Lewin 
Co., advertising 
agency for the 
company. 

Feature of the 
celebration was 
the presentation 
of a handsome leather brief case from 
the employees of the firm. Mr. 
Magnus spoke briefly and with nos- 
talgia, recounting some of the high- 
lights of his long association with the 
company. 


J]. B. Magnus 


Mr. Magnus, second son of the 
founder of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 
joined the firm in the Fall of 1916, 
after the death of his father, Percy C. 
Magnus, Sr. Before that time, he had 
pursued a career in banking, and was 
in the employ of August Belmont & 
Co. During his first few years with 
the company, he obtained practical 
experience in its various departments. 

After a stint in the U. S. Naval 
Aviation Service during the first 
World War, Mr. Magnus returned 
to Magnus, Mabee & Reynard and 
was elected treasurer of the company. 
In 1923, the executive staff was re- 
organized and he became vice-presi- 
dent, a position which he still holds. 


Meeting on Unification of Food and 
Drug Laws Held by D.C.A.T. 


The Spring luncheon meeting of 
the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section, New York Board of 
Trade, Inc., held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, May 22, was attended by 
200 members of the industry. 

A paper on “Unification of Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Laws and Reg- 
ulations” was presented by Carson 
Gray Frailey, member of the bar, 
District of Columbia, and Washing- 
ton representative of the Drug, Chem- 
ical and Allied Trades Section. 

Dr. Carle M. Bigelow presided. 
The speaker was introduced by Carl 
M. Anderson. Also sitting at the 
head table were Harold M. Altshul, 
Ralph E. Dorland and Robert B 
Magnus. 
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THAT MADE THE 


WALLS BULGE 


Natural and Aromatic 
Raw Materials 
Essential Oils 


for 
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CC caitihidllis . 
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When you read this 
all the tempests and turmoil of 
moving will be over and the Blue 
River Plastics Manufacturing 
Corporation . . . bag and bag- 
gage, plant and office . . . will be 
sitting pretty in our more con- 
venient and far more commodious 
quarters at 329 Canal Street, 
N. Y. C. 


In the old place 
at 473 Hudson Avenue, Brooklyn, 
the demand for the famous Blue 
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grew ...and grew... until the 
walls bulged and still we were 
bumping into one another in our 
rush to get these smart new plexi- 
glass containers into the eager 
hands of waiting manufacturers. 
Now in our new and really roomy 
headquarters, we're able to meet 
and promptly satisfy all comers 
looking for a distinctive package, 
combining counter appeal with 
lovely, lasting home use. 


LAUTIER 
FILS 


INCORPORATED 


154-158 West 18th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Grasse - Paris - London - Beyrouth 


For complete information on these refresh- 
ingly original packages, contact the Richford 
Corp., 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 
sole distributors for the famous Blue River 
perfume containers. 


BLUE RIVER PLASTICS 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


329 Canal Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
WaAlker 5-2679 
Fabricators And Designers Of Plastic Originals 
F. J. Nussbaum, President 


Manufacturers of Quality Raw Materials 
For Perfumery For Over 100 Years 
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Florasynth Coast Facilities 
And Personnel Increased 

William Lakritz, president of Flora- 
synth Laboratories, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the augmenta- 
tion of the Pacific Coast facilities of 
the company by an enlarged man- 
ufacturing plant, distribution center 
and warehouse in San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Dennet Withington, president of 
the California Chemical Corp., has 
been named in supervisory charge of 
all activities on the Pacific Coast. 
Merritt V. Eusey will be in charge of 
the Los Angeles office at 912 East 
3rd St. He has been closely identified 
with the food and chemical industry 
for more than twenty years. Asso- 
ciated with him is former Captain 
Eliot Friberg. John Allen, recently 
returned from serving as a lieutenant 
in the Army Air Forces, will assist 
Mr. Eusey. Mr. Allen was a prisoner 
of war for nine months. 

The San Francisco office, located at 
268 Market St., is under the direction 
of Walter J. Morehead (a graduate of 
Stanford) who for the past fifteen 
years has been engaged in the distri- 


VEL. CALEOONIA 8-17 7TO-+ ES 
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bution of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts in the San Francisco territory. 
The Katz family interests retired 
from Florasynth Laboratories and 
from the management of the West 
Coast offices as of March 15, 1946. 


Joseph Fein Charles P. Kramer 

The organizational structure of 
Florasynth’s Eastern and Mid-West- 
ern facilities will remain unchanged. 
The main plant is still located at 1513 
Olmstead Ave., New York, 61, N. Y.. 
and is under the direction of David 
Lakritz, who is also its chief chemist. 
Mr. Lakritz holds a B. S. degree from 
Columbia University and has been 
plant director for many years. The 
plants in New York and Chicago are 
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continuing production as heretofore. 

Joseph’Fein, the company’s treas- 
urer, is head of Florasynth’s purchas- 
ing department. William Lakritz, the 
president of the corporation, Mrs. C. 
F. Senior, widow of one of the com- 
pany’ founders, and Charles P. 
Kramer, remaining officers and mem- 
bers of the board of directors, have 
been associated with the company for 
more than twenty-five years. 


Industrial Chemical 
Consulting Firm Formed 


Harry Burrell and C. P. Neidig 
have announced the formation of 
Burrell & Neidig, 115 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mr. Burrell was formerly director 
of research of the Heyden Chemical 
Corp., Garfield, N. J. laboratories, 
and Mr. Neidig was in charge of mar- 
ket research and technical service 
group for the Heyden Chemical Corp. 

Burrell & Neidig plans to consult 
on formaldehyde and its uses, plastics 
and their raw materials, protective 
coatings, sales development work on 
new products, research administra- 
tion and market surveys. 


Jounx PowE.t & CO. IX. 


Producers of Fine Soaps Toilet Soup dpecialhes 


Coup, PLane..Grocxp,PowDERED. 12D 


OMB PARK AVENUE 
New YORK 16,N.Y. 


SOAP BUYERS! 


TT 6eueen 
ean Pmancieceo 
cuwreaso 
Or AOL OMA 


POWCO BRAND—the standardized, airfloated Neutral Soap is the 
choice of manufacturers of leading brands of dentifrices and toiletries 


because it brings quality at a saving. 


Large production facilities make it possible to control the quality of 
Powco Brand and offer an economical, standardized, superior soap 
/ adaptable to many formulas. As soon as special imported oils are 


again available we will offer a wider selection of titres, etc. 


Consider POWCO BRAND—and make it your choice for a better 


quality, more economical, pulverized Neutral Soap. 


JOHN POWELL & Co. 


One Park Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Dr. Katz Announces 
New Organization 


Dr. Alexander Katz, who resigned 
as chairman of the board of Flora- 


New York. 


synth Laboratories, Inc., 
N. Y.. on March 
15, which was 
reported in these 
pages last month, 
has announced 
the personnel 
and organization 
of Dr. Alexander 
Katz 


Aromatics. 


Essential 





The _ principal 
ofhces of the com- Dr. Alexander Katz 
pany are at the 
same location formerly occupied by 
Florasynth at 4641-43 Hollywood 
Blvd.. Los Angeles, Calif; San Fran- 
cisco. Dallas, New Orleans, and Van- 
couver, B,C, 

The Los Angeles office is in charge 
of Leonard Katz, who has resigned 


as a vice-president of Florasynth 
Laboratories. Inc. 
Be! G T. 


production and research, 


Smith is in charge of 
and F. O 


Daiker is Los Angeles and Southern 


New Capstyles 


2s 





B BIL 
ap Sizes: 


USHROOM ¢ 


221 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 







TMORE 


81 mm 


California sales manager of the firm. 

The San Francisco office is under 
the direction of Paul G. Fourman, Sr. 
Paul G. Fourman, Jr., is the chemical 
advisor of San Francisco and of the 
Northern territory. 

The Dallas office is in charge of 
A. E. Illes and his sons, George N. 
Illes and Robert E. Illes. The latter 
are calling on customers in Georgia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Florida. 

The New York office at 304 East 
23 St., is under the direction of 
A. D. Mizzy, and R. Breslau is in 
charge of production. Dan Wein- 
traub, who was connected’ with 
Florasynth in a sales capacity for 
many years, is in charge of sales for 
ihe Eastern territory. 

Dr. Katz has been identified with 
the essential oils and aromatic chem- 
icals industry throughout all his bus- 
iness life. He 
Scientific Research Committee of the 
Flavoring Extract Assn. of the United 
States. He also has lectured on the 
subject of the manufacture of per- 
fume and flavoring materials in many 
leading universities. 


is chairman of the 


YOUR 





BIMS Fix 
Golf Dates 


Martin Schultes, chairman of the 
BIMS, has announced the dates for 
the BIMS golf tournaments. They 
Baltusrol 
Golf Club, Short Hills, N. J.; Aug. 
13, Winged Foot Club, Mamaroneck, 
and Sept. 13, Wheatley Hills 
Golf Club, East Williston, L. I., N. Y. 

Baltusrol was selected this year be. 
cause it is going to be the scene of 
the National Amateur Championship, 
and Wheatley 
Hills are well known for their excel. 


June 27, 


are as follows: 


i, ae 


while Winged Foot 


lent courses. 


Those who wish to attend are re. 


minded that food, 


scarce, and_ reservations 


the tournament. 

Nail Polish and Lipstick 

Popular with Arctic Indians 
Nail polish and 


heavy demand by the younger women 
Arctic, 
it has been reported by Right Rev. 
Archibald Lan Fleming, D. D., An- 


of the Indian tribes in the 


glican Bishop of the Arctic. 


ENHANCE 
The Beauty of 


| DRAM AND 2 DRAM 


= PERFUME 
‘ BOTTLES 


D Lend crowning distinction to your bottles with the last 
word in exquisite Cap Designs by RICHFORD Crafts- 
men. The beauty of this modern line of sleek, gleam- 
ing Capstyles is indeed outstanding. Each Cap is 
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10 mm 13 mn 


RICFFORL 


SAF DRA T 
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Samples furnished upon request. 
ery of all Capstyles illustrated. 


made of solid brass, polished to a permanent gold- 
like lustrous finish that cannot be matched by any- 
thing on the market today. 


Immediate deliv- 


TELEPHONE 
ALGONQUIN 4-631] 


Represented in: CHICAGO, ILL. —— ST. LOUIS, MO. —— KANSAS CITY, MO. —— CLEVELAND, OHIO —— LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
_uusditanisdinansutinheuncsaressdaskate cometnesamenneaete eee en ED “anny Wn em Seneem Seeman www Gao fleve wre ee 
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waiters, etc., are 
must be 
made not later than the day before 
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Trade Mark Use Gives 
Priority in Palestine 


THE AMERICAN PERFUMER has 
heen advised on the status of trade 
marks in Palestine by Malcolm P. 
Hooper, American Consul. His in- 
formation is dated Feb. 20, 1940. 
Its text follows: 

An unregistered trade mark actual- 
ly used in Palestine enjoys priority 
over a mark registered here and 
abroad, but used abroad only, ac- 
cording to a decision of the High 
Court (Shaw, Frumkin, J. J. O.) de- 
livered last week. 

Messrs. County Perfumery Co. 
Lid, an English company, applied 
in March 1944, for the registration of 
the trade mark “Brylfix” for toilet 
articles such as hair cream. A year 
later, Messrs. Zamir Co. of Tel-Aviv 
objected to this registration and 
asked on their own behalf for the 
registration of the mark “Brylfix” in 
respect of similar articles. The Ad- 
ministrator General as Registrar re- 
ferred the conflicting applications to 
theHighCourt. There it appeared that 
the English company had registered 
its mark in England in 1936, and sold 


PLYMOUTH WAXES 


goods showing this mark ever since. 
However, they could not show any 
actual use of their mark in Palestine, 
apart from the registration in 1944, 
The Palestine firm, on the other hand, 
although applying for registration in 
1945 only, had actually used their 
mark in Palestine for about three 
years previously. 

The High Court held that it was the 
actual user in Palestine, and not the 
user or registration in England which 
gave the priority in this country. 
Judgment was accordingly given in 
favor of the local firm. 


Larkin to Expand 
Facilities 
A $43,000 building is being plan- 


ned by the Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Cosmochem Laboratories Organized 
by J. G. Nagler and Nathan Gershaw 


Cosmochem Laboratories, Inc. has 
been organized by Jack B. Nagler 
and Nathan Gershaw at 4415 Six- 
teenth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. to do a 
private brand business in lipsticks 
and other cosmetics. Dr. Nagler, a 


graduate of the University of Vienna 





Two representatives of the aromatic indus- 
try in France recently paid a flying visit to 
the United States. M. Eugene Mane, presi- 
dent of V. Mane Fils, Bar-sur-Loup, Grasse, 
France, flew from Paris to New York on a 
TWA Constellation for a brief visit. While 
here, Mr. Mane, accompanied by his secre- 


tary, M. Jean Mallaval, visited David A. 
Bennett, head of Albert Verley & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Prior to the war, Mr. Bennett 
represented all of the products of V. Mane 
Fils in this country. The French company 
specializes in floral oils. Shown above are 
Messrs. Mallaval, Mane and Bennett. 


was formerly associated with the Na- 
tional Oil Products Co. and Mr. Ger- 
shaw was formerly with Chelsea Lab- 
oratories and prior to that helped to 
make Don Juan lipsticks. 


OT 


CREAMS 


PLYMOUTH Sun-bleached White Beeswax U.S. P. 


This is guaranteed to be a 100% Pure Beeswax and 
sun-bleached It is refined by the centrifugal method 
which removes all and every trace of foreign matter: 
We will gladly send samples. 


PLYMOUTH White Cirine Wax 


A special grade of White Ceresin Wax prepared tor 
the cosmetic trade Absolutely white and odorless. It 
has a melting point corresponding to that of Beeswax 
so that in using it in connection with Beeswax in 
cream any “lumpiness” is avoided. Its use will also 
produce a very glossy cream. 


This Spermaceti should not be confused with interior 
hydrogenated sperm oils which are sometimes offered 
as Spermaceti The Plymouth Brand is the. finest 
which can be produced and is produced from Gen- 
uine Sperm Oil by the cold pressing method. It is 
a very white crystalline wax containing no free oil, 
has a very low lodine number and is free of any 
offensive odors. 


PLYMOUTH Ozokerites 


We offer two grades One is the highest quality 
obtainable, 76°-78°C melting point and the other 
grade lower in price and of lower melting point 
66°-68° C. Both are guaranteed 100% Pure Bleached 


We offer all grades of the U S.P fully-refined Parai- 
Ozokerites. 


fin Waxes. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF COSMETIC RAW MATERIALS 


M. W. PARSONS 
J Telephone. BEEKMAN 3-3162—3163—3164 


and PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc. cable Address. PARSONOILS, NEW YORK 
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89 BEEKMAN STREET 
WEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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MANUFACTURERS! 
We package private brands of eci A ACK 


Cosmetics, Tooth Paste, Shav- 


VAN 


en ee ee a 


IN 
oro“ 


T U k e q e J A R ~ Alpha Amylcinnamic Aldehyde 


Amyl Benzoate 


Amyl Salicylate 
BOTTLES ° CANS Benszaldehyde N.F. 
Benzoic Acid U.S.P. & Tech. 
We can contract immediately Benzyl Benzoate 


to supply any quantities of col- incall enemies 


lapsible tubes 
I tubes and fill them Cinnamic Aldehyde N.F. V 


with your specialties, accord- : 
Cinnamic Alcohol 


ing to specifications. Our fa- 
ohees Heptylidineacetone 
cilities produce upwards of 


Isobutyl Benzoate 


150,000 packages per day. 
Vethyl Benzoate 

We package more than 1,000 

private brands, including na- 

tionally famous products in YOUR INQUIRIES INVITED 

Tubes, Jars, Bottles, and Cans. 


VAN SCHAACK CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


Writ ir 
> ere er phone for 3430 Henderson St. Chicago 18 


complete details 


THE TRADE LABORATORIES 


cesta va 
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Richford Distributor for 
Blue River Packages 


The Richford Corp., 221 Fourth 
Ave.. New York, N. Y., has been ap- 
distributor for Blue 
* River Plastic Containers, designed 
and manufactured by the Blue River 

Plastics Mfg. Corp., 329 Canal St., 

New York, N. Y. 


J. George Kramer has been named 


pointed sole 


director of the package sales division 
of the Richford Corp. All inquiries 
in reference to packages should be 


directed to this division. 


American Society of European 
Chemists Holds Election 

A general meeting of the Society 
of European Chemists and Pharma- 
cists was held recently at 310 River- 
side Drive, New York, N. Y.. for the 
presentation of papers and the elec- 
tion of officers. 

Dr. Henry Goldschmiedt, president 
during preceding years and founder 
of the society, was re-elected pres- 
ident; Professor Siekwart Hermann 
was elected vice-president, and will 
continue as chairman of the society’s 
scientific section; Dr. Benno Baecker 


Marco Birn- 


treasurer: and 


was re-elected secretary: 
holz was re-elected 
Dr. Adolf Hamburger will continue 
as counselor. 

The following were re-elected to 
the board of directors: Harold A. 
Babes, Dr. Frederick Bernhardt, A. 
A. Frank, E. Kuehns, Dr. O. May. 


S. Rosenzweig and Dr. F. Stynler. 


Dana to Move Into New Home 
in New York December | 


Les Parfums de Dana, Inc. will 
move into a handsome new home at 
Sixtieth St. and Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. December 1. The new 
affords double the 


space of the present one and ample 


location almost 
facilities will be available for execu- 
tive offices and laboratories. The six 
story building is now being redec- 
orated and it is expected that all alter- 
ations will be completed by late Au- 
tumn. Mme. Jeanne Maurin is man- 
ager. Henri Costerg, back from ser- 
vice in the army, is in charge of man- 
markets. J. 
director of the 
which has 


ufacturing for export 


Serra is company 


shown marked growth 


under his management. 


THE ANSWER 


to 


Cosmetics Buyers’ 
Arrival Announced 

Enrique Mauline, representing E. 
Maulme & Drogueria 
Maulme, both of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 


Cia., and 


has arrived in this country, and is 
interested in drugs, pharmaceuticals 
and cosmetics. The length of his visit 
will be three to four months. He may 
be reached through the Ecuadoran 
Consulate General, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. His itinerary 
is New York, Washington and Akron. 

Joseph David Sasson, representing 
Edouard Amiel & 
Rue de France, Alexandria, Egypt has 
arrived in the United States. He is 


Dav id Sasson, 7 


interested in cosmetics, paper and 
other merchandise. His U. S. address 
is c/o David Sutton, 15 West 37 St.. 
New York, N. Y. His itinerary is New 
York. Chicago, Detroit. Boston and 


Philadelphia. 


New Revlon 
Chicago Office 


Revlon Products Corp., New York, 
N. Y. has opened a Chicago office at 
55 E. Washington St., under the 
management of William Mundhenk. 


Your Hydroxycitronellal Problem 


1s 


HYDRO NO. 10 


* 


Your inquiry is invited 


RENE FORSTER COMPANY, INC. 


dromatic Chemicals and Essential Oils 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address ''Renfoils" New York 


404 Fourth Avenue 
Phone Murray Hill 5-0250 
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230 West 17th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 





KELTON 


PRIVATE LABEL 


MANUFACTURERS 
EXCLUSIVELY 





QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Particularly equipped to 
supply quantity outlets 


LIPSTICKS ° ROUGES 

EYESHADOW -+-BATH POWDER 

FACE POWDER - MASCARA 
Etc. 


Special formulae for export, 
each adapted to individual 
climatic conditions 


KELTON 


Cosmetic Company 


June, 1946 


763 So. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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WILL &G BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 
Established 1855 
Buckley Road, Syracuse, New York 
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Shown left to right are: H. 
$. Darlington, president of 
A. H. Wirz, Inc., Chester, 
Pa., and Arthur E. Towlson, 
department head and chair- 
man of the Wirz Employee 
Servicemen's Fund, present- 
ing Memorial Albums to 
the gold-star relatives of 
two former employees: 
Ernest Hunter and Mrs. 
Devona Abrams, father and 
sister of Pvt. Edward Hun- 
ter, who was killed in ac- 
tion in Italy; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard M. Reese, 
parents of Pvt. James W. Reese, Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor hero who lost his 
life in Sicily. 

The ceremony was part of the Welcome 


W. }. Bush Installs 
Income Continuance Plan 


W. J. Bush & Co., Inc... New York. 
N. Y., has installed an Income Con- 
tinuance Plan whereby employees of 
five years of service are eligible to 
enjoy the plan’s benefits. which are: 
An income at retirement age; a death 
benefit; cash or income in the event 
of disability; and benefits in the event 
of termination of employment. 


305 EAST FORTY-SEVENTH STREET 





Home banquet and dance given May 25 at 
which time gold watches and gold service 
pins were presented to the 45 Wirz ser- 
vicemen. 


Payment of the plan is shared by 
the company and the employee, with 


the former paying the larger share. 
Employees are eligible to join pro- 
vided they have been employed five 


vears, 


House of Hollywood 
In New Address 

House of Hollywood, Inc., has 
moved to Suite 1375, 11 West 42 St., 
New York, 18, N. Y. 


Demonstrator Case Decision 
Upheld Against Elizabeth Arden 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the second circuit decided the 
appeal of Elizabeth Arden, Inc., 
June 5, in favor of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The original order, 
dated Oct. 3, 1944, was that discrim- 
ination in furnishing demonstrators 
was illegal. It may be possible, how- 
ever, to contribute payments for such 
services on 


proportionally equal 


terms. 


Orbis Products 
Moves Chicago Office 


Orbis Products Corp., 215 Pearl 
St., New York, N. Y., has moved its 
Chicago office and warehouse to new 
and larger quarters at 230 West 
Huron St. 

Ray A. Morris and Albert E. Miller 


are located at the new address. 


Louis K. Liggett 


Louis K. Liggett died in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on June 5, at the age of 
71. He was the founder and honor- 
ary chairman of the United-Rexall 
Drug Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
of the Liggett chain. 


JEAN NIEL. INC. 


established in 1824 in Grasse, France 
importers of floral essences and essential oils 


basic perfume and flavor materials 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. PLAZA 3-5974 
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BASIC MATERIALS 


BASIC 


PERFUME 


SPECIALTIES 


© 
BUSH AROMATICS 


INCORPORATED 


136 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Cable address: ARROBUSH 
Telephone: WOrth 2-6557 


102. June, 1946 


VANDERBILT 
LABORATORY 


VEEGUM 


MAGNESIUM ALUMINUM SILICATE GEL 


for 
LEG MAKE-UP 
TOOTH PASTES 
SHAVING CREAMS 
CREAM SHAMPOOS 
HAND CREAMS 
LOTIONS 
EMULSIONS 


for 
IMPROVED SUSPENSION, STABILIZATION, 
THICKENING and DISPERSION 


Samples and Booklet on Request 


R.T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 
Specialties Dept. 
230 Park Avenue - New York 17, N.Y. 


Menetacturers 
COLLAPSIBLE 
TUBES since 
1808 . 


TURNER WHITE METAL CO., Inc. . . . New Brunswick, N. J 
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MARKET REPORT 


Decided Drop in Glycerin Arrivals in View 


HE raw 
considerably upset in the face of 
the railstrike, shortage of fuel, and 


materials market was 


industrial plant closings. While some 
improvement in the inquiry was re- 
ported from the insecticide and cer- 
tain miscellaneous consuming chan- 
nels at times, outside developments 
served to make for extreme caution 
throughout the market. Confection- 
ery and beverage trades were feeling 
the effects of sugar allocations. 


MINT OILS ADVANCE 


Mint oils brought to the 
front in last months developments. 
A series of advances were noted in 
oil peppermint because of reports 


were 


from some sections in the country 
concerning damaging frosts. All 
grades of peppermint shared in the 
advance. Planting of the new crop 
has been completed in virtually all 
areas, Private estimates place this 
years crop at about 1,250,000 lbs. 
in contrast to the final production 
estimate of 1,502,000 lbs. for 1945 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture figures of last December. It 
is still far too early, however, to get 
a clear picture of the situation espe- 
cially in view of the frost damage re- 
ports that came out of some areas 
where the crop had already had a 
good start. Preliminary government 
estimates of production and acreage 
will not be released until the Fall. 
Some trade factors believe granting 
of the British loan will bring about a 
tremendous export demand for pep- 
permint. A late development was an 
increase in ceilings on peppermint oil 
covering sales by dealers to $7.50 per 
pound for natural oil and $8.05 for 
U.S.P. redistilled oil. 

Another highlight in the essential 
oil market was the announcement by 
the Office of Price Administration in- 
creasing producers’ and dealers’ ceil- 
ing prices for oil spearmint. The new 
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ceilings are $5 per pound for pro- 
ducers f.o.b., shipping 
$5.50 per pound for dealers. Those 


point and 
dealers with a higher “freeze” ceiling 
are allowed to continue with such a 


ceiling price, according to the agency. 


ESSENTIAL OILS PRICES 

Both anise and cassia oils suffered 
a severe break in prices over the past 
month although such a decline had 
been more or less anticipated in view 
of the lower shipping prices that had 
been noted in April and early May. 
As higher cost oil is absorbed spot 
prices will move steadily downward 
in keeping with cheaper replacements. 
Litigation concerning the duty status 
of Ceylon citronella oil caused most 
major house to withdraw offerings of 
this oil until such time as they can 
be assured of importing goods with- 
out a duty. Several fair size quanti- 
ties of bois de rose arrived here thus 
tending to make the local supply 
position more comfortable. 

Oils lemongrass, petitgrain and 
ocotea cymbarum were all strong. 
Closing prices for ocotea cymbarum 
considerably above those in 
force a month ago because of a series 
of advances noted in shipping prices 
from Brazil. 

Sales of surplus stocks of govern- 
ment-owned Sicilian lemon oil to 
former importers totaled 217,977 lbs. 
Most of this material has found its 
way into consuming channels since 
domestic output of lemon oil has not 
been sufficient to meet requirements. 


were 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


Output of aromatic chemicals has 
been seriously curtailed because of 
the insufficient quantities of coal at 
plants. The situation with regard to 
thymol is critical. One maker depen- 
dent upon a steady supply of meta- 
cresol which is obtained as a by- 
product from the cokeoven, discon- 


tinued production, and its manufac- 
ture from another crude material has 
been rapidly falling behind. 

The glycerin trade is running out 
of foreign sources of supply and it 
is believed there will be a decided 
drop in arrivals in the months ahead. 
‘the receipts noted during the early 
part of the year which ran into a rea- 
sonably good tonnage represented 
stocks which had been accumulated 
at foreign sources during the war 
period. Future arrivals coming from 
current production or this year’s out- 
put are likely to be well under those 
noted in the first quarter of the year. 
Raw material shortages brought re- 
ports of a reduced demand for glyc 
erin from some consuming lines. 
Shortage of alkali threatens to retard 
soap kettle operations. Production of 
crude glycerin declined slightly in 
March to 14,042,000 lbs. in contrast 
to 14,063,000 Ibs. in February. Stocks 
of both crude and refined material 
(absolute basis) rose to 49,948,000 
lbs. in March as compared with 49.- 
503,000 Ibs. in February. 


MENTHOL PRICES HIGHER 


Menthol prices were higher at the 
close of last month but day-to-day 
fluctuations were generally confined 
within narrow limits. The real 
strength in the market seems to origi- 
nate in Brazil where it is said rising 
stocks are being accumulated by only 
a few interests who seem confident 
of obtaining higher prices. Little or 
no material has been imported from 
China. 

Major alkali plants have been seri- 
ously affected by a shortage of coal. 
Production of both caustic soda and 
soda ash has according to estimates 
been reduced to about 50 per cent of 
capacity within recent weeks. During 
the period of the truce in the coal 
strike, producers were unable to ob- 
tain necessary fuel replacements. 
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For Cream 
Shampoos 


ALROPON 


A Neutral 
Synthetic Detergent of the 
Alcohol Sulphate Type 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


USES UNRESTRICTED 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS 


ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 63% OR OVER 


MOISTURE 32% 


INORGANIC SALTS LESS THAN 5% 


*Its unusual creaming properties recom- 
mend it particularly for use in cream sham- 
poo preparations, but examination of its 
interesting properties will suggest many 


other applications. 


For complete details write for Technical Bulletin, 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturing and Research Chemists 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Phone Williams 3000 
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We Can Supply The Following Books 


American Soap Maker’s Guide (Meerbott & Stanis- 
laus) $7.50 


Chemistry of Essential Oils (Ernest J. Parry) 
Vol. I, 4th Ed. 

Chemistry of Essential Oils (Parry) Vol II, 4th Ed. 

(Bennett) Vol. VII 

Chemistry and Manufacture of Cosmetics (de 
Navarre) 8.00 

Commercial Methods of Analysis (Snell & Biffen) 6.00 

Condensed Chemical Dictionary 12.00 


(Goodman) 6.50 


14.00 
12.00 


Chemical Formulary 6.00 


Cosmetic Dermatology 
Drug & Specialty Formulas (Belanger) 6.00 
Surface Active Agents (Young & Coons) 6.00 
Flavor (Crocker) Just published! 2.50 
Hair Dyes & Hair Dyeing (Redgrove & Foan) 5.00 
How to Make and Use a Small Chemical Laboratory 
(Raymond Francis Yates) 1.00 
National Formulary, VII 6.25 
Non-Intoxicants (Nowak) 6.00 
Practical Flavoring Extract Maker (Kessler) water 
damaged 2.00 
Preparation of Perfumes & Cosmetics (Durvelle) 10.00 
Substitutes (Bennett) 4.00 
The Law of Foods, Drugs & Cosmetics (Toulmin) 
One Large volume, 1460 pages 
Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Recipes, 
Formulas and Processes 4.00 
U. S. Dispensatory XXIII 15.00 
U. S. Pharmacopoeia, XII 7.75 


ROBBINS PUBLICATIONS BOOK SERVICE 
9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


17.50 
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Founded 1854 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 Fulton Street, New York City 
HIGHEST STANDARD 


Colors and Dyes for Cosmetics, such as 


LIPSTICKS PERFUMES 
ROUGES LOTIONS 
FACE POWDERS SHAMPOOS 
MASCARA CREAMS 
SOAPS Etc. 


oa 


inquiries are invited 


EXCLUSIVE 
PRIVATE BRAND 
COSMETICS 


COSMIA LABORATORIES 
95 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ET 
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PRICES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 











(Quotations on these pages are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 


ESSENTIAL OILS 


Almond Bit, per Ib. 
FFPA 
Sweet True 
Apricot Kernel 
Amber, rectified 
Angelica Root 
Anise, U. S. P. 
Imitation 
Aspic (spike) Span. 
Avocado 
Bay 
Bergamot 
Artificial 
Birch, sweet 
Birchtar, crude 
Birchtar, rectified 
Bois de Rose 
Cade, U. S. P. 
Cajeput . 
Calamus 
Camphor “white'’ dom. 
Cananga, native 
Rectified 
Caraway 
Cardamon 


Cassia, rectified, U. S. P 


Imitation 
Cedar leaf 

wu & PF 
Cedar wood 
Celery 
Chamomile 
Cinnamon bark oil 


3.50@ 4.00 
4.75@ 5.10 
1.25@ 1.50 
48@_ =-.50 
2.25 Nom'l 
125.00@150.00 
2.50@ 2.85 
1.75@ 2.10 
2.85@ 3.25 
1.05@ 1.25 
1.40@ 1.75 
7.00@ 7.50 
3.35@ 6.00 
2.50@ 5.00 
3.50 Nom’! 
5.00 Nom'l 
5.25@ 6.00 
90@ 1.20 
3.00 Nom'! 
22.00@ 25.00 
25@ 30 
9.75@ 10.50 
11.75@ 12.15 
7.75@ 8.50 
19.00@ 22.00 
6.50@ 7.25 
3.75@ 
1.10@ 1.25 
2.50@ 3.10 
1,00@ 1.25 
16.50@ 18.00 
150.00 Nom'l 
32.50@ 35.00 


Citronella, Ceylon 
Java 

Cloves, Zanzibar 

Coriander 
Imitation 

Croton 

Cumin 

Dillseed 

Erigeron 

Eucalyptus 

Fennel, Sweet 

Geranium, Rose, Algerian 
Bourbon 
Turkish 

Ginger 

Guaiac (Wood) 

Hemlock 
Substitute 

Juniper Berry 

Juniper Wood, imitation 

Laurel 

Lavandin 

Lavender, French 

Lemon, Calif. 

Lemongrass 

Limes, distilled 
Expressed 

Linaloe 

Lovage 

Marjoram 

Neroli, Bigarde P. 
Petale, extra 

Olibanum 

Opopanax 


1.70@ 1.85 
3.25 Nom'l 
1.50@ 1.55 
20.00@ 25.00 
12.00@ 14.00 
4.25@ 4.80 
9.00@ 11.00 
7.00 Nom'l 
2.25@ 5.00 
1.25 1.35 
4.00 4.50 
17.50@ 19.00 
17.00@ 20.00 
7.50@ 8.00 
12.00@ 13.25 
3.10@ 4.00 
2.65@ 3.34 
55@ .60 
8.25@ 10.00 
1.00@ 1.25 
5.00 Nom'l 
5.00@ 5.75 
13.00@ 15.00 
3.25@ 
3.25@ 3.75 
6.25@ 7.10 
13.75@ 15.00 
5.35@ 5.75 
95.00 Nom'l 
7.25@ 7.50 
300.00@375.00 
265.00@300.00 
4.75@ °5.10 
30.00@ 38.00 


Orange, bitter 
Brazilian ...... 
Calif., exp. ..... 


Orris Root, abs. (oz.) . ane 


Artificial ...... 
Pennyroyal, Amer. . 
European ... 
Peppermint, natural 
Redistilled 
Petitgrain 
Pimento Berry .......... 
Pinus Sylvestris ........ 
Pumillonis ........ 
Rose, Bulgaria (oz.) 
Synthetic, Ib. ......... 
Rosemary, Spanish 
Sage oats 
Sage, Clary - 
Sandalwood, N. F. 
Sassafras, natural 
Artificial 
Snake root 
Spearmint 
Thyme, red . 
White 
Valarian 
Vetivert, Java 
Bourbon 
Wintergreen 
Wormseed 
Ylang Ylang, Manila . 
Bourbon 


(Continued on page 


107) 








OIL ORRIS ROOT LIQUID ABSOLUTE 


ORRIS CONCRETE 


ORRIS OLEORESIN (Resinoid) 


Genuine, Orris Products are now in sufficiently good supply to 
enable perfumers to incorporate them in their compositions again. 


Experience demonstrates that none of the substitutes for Orris 
are wholly satisfactory in giving the characteristic Orris note. 
It is therefore fortunate that these well known Bush specialties 
are now readily available. 


W. J. BUSH & CO.,, Inc. 


LONDON 


ESSENTIAL OILS ... AROMATIC CHEMICALS . . . NATURAL FLORAL PRODUCTS 


11 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


LINDEN, N. J. 
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MITCHAM 


NATIONAL CITY, CAL. 
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Put your perfumes 
on Dress Parade! 


Your product snaps to quick, lively customer 
attention when it is displayed on the latest Rich- 
ford Tester Stand. 


Nussbaum-Designed Stands 


Note the simple, graceful lines of the Blue River 
Stands, designed in sparkling clear plexiglass by 
F. J. Nussbaum. Notice how brilliantly they set 
off the distinctive Richford Testers, fashioned of 
finest 400 grit, fire-polished glass with elongated 
glass stoppers! 


immediate Delivery Promised 


Richford Stands, attractively imprinted with 
your name in any color, if you wish, are supplied 
in four sizes, to accommodate two, three, four or 
six Richford ‘Testers in either one or two-dram 
capacity. Both stands and testers are available 
for immediate delivery through the Richford 
Corporation. 


Se 
ERG AO ou CORPORATION 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Cable ‘'Richford, N. Y."’ 


Represented in: ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY CHICAGO LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 


106 June, 1946 












Selected BOOK LIST 


CHEMISTRY OF ESSENTIAL OILS & ARTIFICIAL PERFUMES 

By Ernest J. Parry. 4th edition. VOLUME I, Mono- 

graph on Essential Oils, 557 pages—$12.00 postpaid. 

VOLUME II, The Essential Oil and Its Odeur; Con- 

stituents of Essential Oils, Synthetic Perfumes and 

Isolated Aromatics; Analysis of Essential Oils; Index 
. $10.00 postpaid. 


GLYCERINE—ITS INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL APPLICA- 
TIONS. By Georgia Leffingwell & Milton Lesser. Spe- 
cial chapter on cosmetics. Just published. 302 pages 
. . . $5.00 postpaid. 


SOAP IN INDUSTRY. By Georgia Leffingwell & Milton 

Lesser. Provides chemists, manufacturers and others 

with many useful hints as to utilization of soaps in 

manufacturing processes. Includes a wealth of for- 

mulae, their preparation, their uses. Just published 
. . $4.00 postpaid. 


THE SPICE HANDBOOK. By J. W. Parry. A guide for 
manufacturers and importers. Discusses various proper- 
ties of spices, their uses as flavors in foodstuffs, adul- 
terations and adulterants, the degree of grinding, the 
weight and style of packaging, the essential oil con- 
tent, etc. 1945 edition. 240 pages. Fully illustrated 
. . « $6.50 postpaid. 


THE LAW OF FOODS, DRUGS & COSMETICS. By Harry A. 
Tomlin, Jr. Practical working manual. Contains off- 
cial government regulations, FDA trade correspondence 
rulings, official forms and charts. Gives thorough 
analysis of the decisions relating to: False & Mislead- 
ing Advertising, Unfair Competition & Misbranding, 
Informative Labeling. 1460 pages . . . $17.50 postpaid, 
including first supplement (will be kept up-to-date at 
intervals with additional pocket supplements for small 
additional charge). 


AMERICAN SOAP MAKER'S GUIDE. By P. B. Meerbott & 
I. V. Stanley Stanislaus. Up-to-the-minute treatise on 
art and science of manufgcture of soap, candles and 
allied toilet preparations. 700 pages. 105 illustrations 
. . . $7.50 postpaid. 


ROGERS’ MANUAL OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. = Edited 
by C..C. Furnas. Latest edition of this master work. 
Gives all essential facts, figures, methods, operations 
of every important chemical industry in America. Two 
big volumes. 1685 pages. 501 illustrations . . . $19.00 
postpaid. 


Send remittance with your order. 
Foreign postage extra. 


ROBBINS 


PUBLICATIONS BOOK SERVICE 
9 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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TERPENELESS OILS 


Bergomot 
Grapefruit 
Lavender 
Lemon 
Lime, ex. 
Distilled 
Orange sweet 
Peppermint 
Petitgrain 
Spearmint 


. 20.00@ 25.00 
. 65.00@ 


28.00 Nom'l 
40.00@ 45.00 


.. 85.00@100.00 
. 60.00@ 67.00 


82.00@|! 12.00 


-. 12.25@ 13.50 


3.85@ 4.25 
5.00@ 6.00 


DERIVATIVES AND CHEMICALS 


Acetaldehyde 50%, 
Acetaphenone 
Alcohol C 8 

¢ 9 

Cc 10 

Cc il 

Cc 2 
Aldehyde C 8 

Cc 9 

Cc 10 

Cc it 

© i2 

C 14 (so called) 

C 16 (so called) 
Amy! Acetate 
Amy! Butyrate 
Amy! Cinnamate 
Amy! Cinnamate Aldehyde 
Amy! Formate 
Amyl Phenyl Acetate 
Amy Salicylate 
Amyl Valerate 
Anethol 
Anisic Aldehyde 
Benzoprenone 
Benzy! Acetate 


1.90@ 2.75 
1.65@ 1.80 
4.25@ 

14.00 Nom'l 
4.25@ 

11.50 Nom'l 
4.25@ 

12.00@ 18.00 
27.00@ 30.00 
12.00@ 17.00 


22.00 Nom'l 


23.50@ 28.00 
750@ 9.00 
7.65@ 8.25 
55@ .75 
9@ 1.10 
4.50@ 5.80 
2.35@ 2.80 
1.00@ 1.50 
3.65@ 4.00 
80@ 1.00 
2.10@ 2.75 
2.65@ 3.25 
3.10@ 3.75 
1.15@ 1.30 
55@ 65 


Benzyl Alcohol 
Benzyl Benzoate 
Benzyl Butyrate . 
Benzyl Cinnamate 
Benzyl Formate 
Benzyl-lso-eugenol 
Benzylidenacetone 
Borneol ; 
Bornyl Acetate 
Bromstyrol .. 
Butyl Acetate 
CinnamicAlcohol 
Cinnamic Aldehyde 
Cinnamyl Acetate 
Cinnamyl Butyrate 
Cinnamyl Formate 
Citral, C. P. 
Citronellol , 
Citronellyl Acetate 
Coumarin 

Cuminic Aldehyde 
Diethylphthalate 
Dimethyl Anthranilate 
Ethyl Acetate 
Ethyl Anthranilate 
Etyh! Benzoate 
Ethyl Butyrate 
Ethyl Cinnamate 
Ethyl Formate 
Ethyl Propionate 
Ethyl Salicylate 
Ethyl Vanillin 
Eucalyptol 

Eugenol 

Geraniol, dom. 
Geranyl Acetate 
Geranyl Butyrate 
Geranyl Formate 
Heliotropin, dom. 
Hydrotropic Aldehyde 
Hydroxycitronellal 


15@ 1.00 
1.05@ 1.20 
2.10@ 2.25 
6.75@ 7.00 
2.50@ 3.75 
9.53 Nom'l 
2.10@ 3.05 
1.80 Nom'l 
2.25 Nom'| 
6.00@ 6.50 


IW@ .19% 


3.00@ 3.60 
95@ 1.10 
8.75@ 10.00 
12.00@ 14.00 
10.00@ 13.00 
6.75@ 7.00 
6.50 Nom'l 
8.60@ 9.20 
3.00@ 3.50 
8.00@ 11.25 

.24@ ~~ 30 
455@ 5.00 

25@ 35 
5.50@ 7.00 

75@ 1.00 

715@ «90 
3.60@ 3.80 

65@ «80 
80 Nom'l 

.70@ 1.00 
5.25@ 6.00 
2.65@ 2.85 
2.85@ 3.35 
6.25 Nom'l 
3.60 Nom'l 
8.50 Nom'l 
13.40 Nom'l 
3.75@ 4.00 
7.60@ 8.10 
8.50 Nom'l 


Indol, C. P. 
lso-borneol 

lso-butyl Acetate 
lso-butyl Benzoate 
lso-butyl Salicylate 
lso-eugenol 
Iso-safrol 

Linalool 
Linalyl Acetate 90%, 
Linalyl Anthranilate 
Linalyl Benzoate 
Linalyl Formate 
Menthol, Brazilian 
Methyl Acetophenone 
Methyl Anthranilate 


Methyl Cellulose, f.0.b., ship- 


ping point 
Methyl Cinnamate 
Methyl Eugenol 
Methyl Heptenone 
Methyl Heptine Carbonate 
Methyl Iso-eugenol 
Methyl Octine Carbonate 
Methyl Paracresol 
Methyl Phenylacetate 
Methyl Salicylate 
Musk Ambrette 

Ketone ® 

Xylene 
Neroline (ethyl ether) 
Paracresol Acetate : 
Paracresol Methyl Ether 
Paracresol Phenyl-acetate 
Phenylacetaldehyde 50% 

100% 
Phenylacetic Acid 
Phenylethyl Acetate 
Phenylethyl Alcohol 
Phenylethyl Anthranilate 





20.00@ 23.00 
1.10 Nom'l 
1.25@ 2.00 
1.50@ 2.60 
2.70@ 3.00 
3.85@ 4.00 
3.00 Nom'l 
7.50@ 8.00 
8.00@ 8.50 
15.00@ 
10.50@ 
9.25@ 12.00 
6.25@ 6.50 
1.80 Nom'l 
2.25@ - 2.40 


60 Nom'l 
3.25@ 3.80 
350@ 6.75 
3.50 Nom'l 
45.00@ 60.00 
5.85@ 10.00 
24.00@ 30.00 
2.50 Nom'l 
3.80@ 4.00 

37@ 38 
425@ 4.50 
4.35@ 4.80 
1.50@ 2.00 
2.00@ 3.15 
2.55@ 3.00 
2.60@ 2.85 
6.00@ 7.25 
3.00 Nom'! 
5.00 Nom’! 
2.10@ 3.00 
3.00 Nom'l 
2.80@ 3.00 
16.00@ 


(Continued on page 109) 
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finer Cosmetics 


. . . finer because they are manufactured in a most modern 
plant by skilled factory employees under the supervision of 


quality-minded production men according to formulas per- 


fected by experienced chemists. 


Private Label Toilet Preparations Exclusively 


COSMETRIES 


INCORPORATED 


30 East Tenth St. 


New York 3, N. Y. 


June, 


QO DO DODO D ODO MOL? 
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METAL - EMBOSSED 
ENGRAVED — 


“DIE STAMPING FOR BO 


CYCLONOL 


CHARACTERISTIC ODOR and 
COOLING EFFECT OF MENTHOL 


Cyclonol is chemically 1-methyl-3-dimethyl-cyclohexanol- 
(5). Graphically the structural formula is given in Fig. 
1. It may be considered a lower homologue of sym- 
metric or meta Menthol which has the structural formula 
shown in Fig. 2. 


4 JZ — ¥ 


CH» CH 
é 
HO - HC = (CH3), 40°HC 
C= (Cit)a 


CH 
FIG. 1 FIG 2 


Cyclonol replaces Menthol satisfactorily in shaving 
creams and lotions, liniments, analgesic halms, ointments 
and similar preparations. It has also been accepted by 
the U. S. Treasury Department as a Denaturant for 
alcohol in place of Menthol U.S.P. 


W. J. BUSH & CO., INC. 


LICENSED DISTRIBUTORS 
11 EAST 38th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Buy mw Buk 


JOHN HORN 835-839 TENTH AVE., NEW YORK19,N.Y. 
DIE STAMPING ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 


Telephone: o Cable Address 
COLUMBUS 5-5600 HORNLABELS NEW YORK 


the ideal base for your 
creams and cosmetics 


WHITE OILS and 
PETROLATUM 


Penn-Drake products give you 
superior smoothness and blending 
quality—maintain the highest stand- 
ards of your cosmetics and pharma- 
ceutical products. 

Refined from selected grades of 
crude oil, Penn-Drake White Oils 
and Petrolatum are available in types 
and grades for various cosmetic 
preparations. 


petrolewm 
products 


PERFUME, TOILET WATER, COLOGNE, AFTER SHAVE LOTIONS, 


HAIR TONICS, HAIR DRESSINGS, AND SACHET POWDERS 


* 


We can supply you with a finished product, that is compounded, chilled, and filtered in bulk, composed to your 
specifications. Our Laboratories are equipped to do the best job in the country for you. Many leading products 
are made in bulk by us, since 1933. For complete details write us today. 


AID LABORATORIES 1201-03 CHESTNUT STREET, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


nner comnneaTiaennneuaeY 
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Phenylethy! Butyrate 3.65@ 4.00 
Phenylethyl Propionate 3.45@ 3.90 
Pheny! Valerianate ... 16.00@ 17.50 
Phenylpropyl Acetate 10.00 Nom'l 
Santalyl Acetate ... 20.00@ 22.50 
Scatol C. P. (oz.) .. 5.35@ 6.00 
Styrolyl Acetate 2.50@ 3.00 
Vanillin (clove oil) 2.60 Nom'l 
(guaiacol) 2.35 Nom'l 
Lignin .... . 2.35 Nom'l 
Vetivert Acetate 25.00 Nom'i 
Violet Ketone Alpha 18.00 Nom'l 
Be sce ‘ 15.00 Nom'l 
Methyl . 650 Nom'l 
Yara Yara (methyl ester) 2.00@ 3.10 
BEANS 
Tonka Beans Surinam 85@ .95 
Angostura 1.65@ 1.85 
Vanilla Beans 
Mexican, whole 11.00@ 
Mexican, cut 10.00@ 
Bourbon 7.75@ 8.50 
Tohati 3.35@ 3.75 
SUNDRIES AND DRUGS 
Acetone ..... 07@ .07'/, 
Almond meal 25@ 35 
Ambergris, ounce 12.00@ 16.00 
Balsam, Copaiba 1.80@ 2.00 
Ss h65s 1.25@ 1.30 
Beeswax bleached, pure 
U. S. P. 68@ .70 
Yellow, refined 460@ «62 
Bismuth, subnitrate 1.20@ 1.22 
Borax, crystals, carlot ton 55.50@ 58.00 
Boric Acid, U. S. P., cwt. 6.95 7.55 
Calamine 18 .20 


Calcium, phosphate 
Phosphate, tri-basic 

Camphor, domestic 

Castoreum, Canada 

Cetyl, Alcohol 

Chalk, precip. 

Cherry Laurel Water, jug, sal. 

Citric Acid 

Civet, ounce 

Clay, colloidal 

Cocoa, Butter, lump 

Cyclohexanol (Hexalin) 

Fuller's Earth, ton 

Glycerin, C. P. 

Gum Arabic, white 
Amber 
Powdered, U.S.P. 

Gum Benzoin, Siam 
Sumatra 

Gum Galbanum 

Gum Myrrh 

Henna, pwd. 

Kaolin 

Labdanum 

Lanolin, hydrous 
Anhydrous 

Magnesium, carbonate 
Stearate 

Musk, ounce 

Olibanum, tears 
Siftings 

Orange Flower Water, gal. 

Orris Root, Italian 

Paraffin 

Peroxide 

Petrolatum, white 

Quince Seed 

Rice Starch 

Rose Leaves, red 

Rose Water, gal. 


= 08% 


390 “ 
7.80@ 10.00 
1.75@ 1.80 


03'/,@ .06!/2 


2.60@ 3.10 
21@ 24 
18.00@ 25.00 


“"30@ 50 
" 15.00@ 33.00 
N8Y4@ 18% 


2@ 32 
15@ .15I4 
17@ 20 
5.00 Nom'l 
1.40 Nom'l 
1.10@ 1.35 
50@ 55 
.28@ 30 
0S@ .07 
5.00@ 7.00 
30@ 34 
31@ 35 
09@ .10% 


45.00@ 50.00 


21@ 35 
A2A@ .14 
1.75@ 2.25 

60@ .68 
06@ .09 
1.10@ 1.75 


06'4@ .08!/, 


1.50@ 1.75 

10 Nom'l 
3.45@ 4.00 
6.50@ 8.00 





Rosin, M. per cwt. 7.49@ 
Salicylic Acid 35@ =-«.40 
Saponin 2.50@ 2.75 
Silicate, 40°, drums, works, 

100 pounds 80@ 1.20 
Soap, neutral, white 20@_—s.25 
Sodium Carb. 

58% light, 100 pounds 1.53@ 2.35 

Hydroxide, 16% ' solid, 100 

pounds . 2.60@ 3.75 
Spermaceti 26@ = 27 
Stearate Zinc 29@ ~—-.30 

Styrax 1.10@ 1.35 
Tartaric Acid 62'4@ .63'/2 
Tragacanth, No. | 4.50@ 4:05 
Triethanolamine 19A@ .20!4 
Violet Flowers .... ... 2.00 Nom'l 
Zine Oxide, U.S. P. ae 40'/2 Nom'l 

“Sits AND FATS 
Castor No. |, tanks Me 
Cocoanut, Manila Grade, 

c.i.f., tanks > ..... 0835@ 
Corn, crude, Midwest, mill, 

tanks .. .. 12%@ 
Corn Oil, distilled, drums .. AL@ 16! 
Cotton, crude, Southeast, 

tanks ...... . 12%@ 
Grease, white .. 087%E@ 
Rene. <e .1522'2@ 

Lard Oil, common, No. | 

DOM Meastcect a ae 
Palm Niger, drums ... 0665 
Peanut, bichd., tanks ....... .1501@ 

Red Oil, distilled, drums .... .13}4@ .1414 
Stearic Acid 

Triple Pressed ....... . 1BR@ .19% 

Double Pressed esses ASIQ@ 16% 
Tallow, acidless, barrels .... .1444@ 
Tallow, N. Y.C., extra ...... .08%@ 
Whale oil, refined ......... .1232 Nom'l 


GERARD J. DANCO, INC, 


3 EAST 44th STREET . 


TELEPHONE: VANDERBILT 6-098) 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: CODAN, N. Y. 


FINE ESSENTIAL AND FLORAL OILS 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
MUSK—CIVET—AMBERGRIS 


EXCLUSIVE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 
PAYAN & BERTRAND, S.A. 


GRASSE, FRANCE 


DIRECT CONNECTION WITH THE BELGIAN CONGO SINCE 1893 


“QUALITY MERCHANDISE GUARANTEED BY REPUTATION” 
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Manu pacturers of 


CHOLESTEROL ABSORPTION BASES 
* AMERCHOL * for PHARMACEUTICAL and COSMETIC preparations 


Our Amerchol Absorption Bases possess in- We also manufacture— AMERCHOL products are manufactured 
herent emollient and absorption properties be- Cholesterol C. P from specially processed cholesterol and 
cause of their high free Cholesterol content. SVOSTOrS! Ne Fe; other sterols. 


ax : : i ants 
Facilitate the penetration and absorption of Industrial Penetr © Will not oxidize, nor turn rancid. Unaf- 


incorporated therapeutic agents. ifier: 

Recommended for ease of emulsification. Emulsifie $ fected by electrolytes. 

Absorb unusually large amounts of water. Ointment Bases @ Retain their properties at extreme tem- 
= pure ae water-in-oil en, com- Softening end Dispersing peratures. 

pletely stable under widely varied conditions. : : 

Form elegant products of rich texture and Aaaiile © Are for neutral, acid and alkaline creams, 
consistency. 9g 


American Cholesterol Products, inc, Milltown, N. J. + Sales office: 40 Exchange PL, N.Y. C. 5 


LANONE 


brand 
of Water-in-Oil Emulsifiers 


ointments, lotions. 


Containing Sterols, Sterol esters, higher 
alcohols, higher alcohol esters, fatty acid 
ether esters and hydrocarbons. 


THERE ARE SEVERAL LANONES, 
EACH FOR A SPECIFIC PURPOSE 


LANONES are being successfully used in 
hand lotions, lipstick, shaving creams, 
emollient and special purpose creams, 
among other cosmetics, having an acid, 
alkaline or neutral pH. 


Write for literature and samples 


Price 35c in single drums, RE ..,, LAST WORD IN "ON THE PACKAGE” 

vy) Paigtene™ PRINTING SENDS HELENA RUBINSTEIN’S 
ee) “HEAVEN SENT” OUT INTO THE WORLD 
Manufactured by: ss" 8... SELF-ASSURED AND LOVELY IN ITS 


CONTI NENTAL PERFECTION. 


Cc H EM I CA L co M PANY SILK SCREEN PRINTERS TO THE COSMETIC FIELD 
2640 Harding Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. CREATIVE PRINTMAKERS, INC. 


200 VARICK ST... NEW YORK 14, N.Y. + WAlker 5-6300 


quantity price lower. 


LIPSTICKS 
OUR 
SPECIALTY 


C onsoLiDATeD 
Established 1858 FRUIT JAR CO. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY COSMOCHEM LABORATORIES, INC. 


soe 4415 16TH AVE., BROOKLYN 4, N. Y. 
SHEET METAL GOODS : CORK TOPS : SPRINKLER TOPS : DOSE CAPS 


A Complete Line of Cosmetics “Made To Order” 
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LEGAL PROTECTION FOR PACKAGE AND NAME: In 
developing the package and preparing the labels, litera- 
ture, and carton materials, an effort should be made to 
secure the greatest amount of legal protection. An inno- 
vation in package construction, a new way of marketing 
the package, a change in the material used in the con- 
tainer or a new and useful improvement may be pat- 
ented in the Patent Office, Washington, D. C. Such a 
patent runs for 17 years and is not renewable. The label 
or printed material may be copyrighted also in the Patent 
Office for 28 years and is renewable once. The label or 
printing is copyrighted as a whole and they must be de- 
scriptive in order to be copyrighted. If the trademark is 
part of the label the copyrighting is not equivalent to reg- 
istration of the trademark. The trademark must be regis- 
tered separately as well as copyrighted with the label. 

Design copyrights should be obtained for all, partic- 
ularly the unusual, designs and packages. When this is 
done, the manufacturer secures for himself as much legal 
protection as is possible. Registering a trademark, copy- 
righting a label or print, and patenting a package in the 
federal offices provide a record for consultation by others 
who desire to avoid infringement. Such a record furnishes 
prima facie evidence of use and ownership. Federal courts 
have jurisdiction in the event of infringement, and action 
may be taken to collect damages for losses sustained. 
There are other advantages such as shutting out foreign 
goods that may attempt to infringe, and domestic action 
permits of registration, copyrighting, or patenting in 
various foreign countries. Thus, by taking advantage of 
all possible legal protection one is enabled to avoid the 
losses incident to the efforts of imitators and substitutors 
to infringe on successful trademarks. 


THE PACKAGE AND SALES VOLUME 
PACKAGES OF CONVENIENT DEALER UNITS: After 
the general type of the package has been determined as 
to size, shape and appearance, the selling unit to be offered 
by the sales department must be considered. A unit 
should be devised that is sufficiently large to warrant 
profits to the retailer for his efforts and, at the same time, 
small enough so as not to result in dealer overstocking. 
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Consequently, whether the dealer package should contain 
6, 12, 24, or more units depends largely on the price to 
the consumer and the market in which the product is sold. 
The dealer’s unit should be divided with the wholesaler 
in mind. Wholesalers, as has been noted, are not keen on 
new products and as far as possible their packaging wishes 
should be considered in asking them to stock a new item. 
I{ the unit is convenient to handle, is not cumbersome, 
and is not easily destroyed through handling, some of the 
natural objections to new products may be overcome. 


DISPLAY VALUE OF PACKAGE UNITS SOLD: The 
dealer is generally disinclined to arrange special displays 
of particular products because of lack of space, lack of 
time, or general inefficiency. It behooves the manufac- 
turer to relieve him of these troubles. Therefore, the unit 
package should be of such size and nature that it becomes 
a display automatically. Then it will have a better chance 
of being placed on the counter of the dealer, and thus 
cbtain its proper place in the dealer’s store in order to 
attract the attention and interest of the public. The spread 
of open display has been an important factor in improving 
package design. There is every indication that open dis- 
play will continue as an important factor in retailing, con- 
sequently, one can expect that design will continue to play 
an important part in the sale of many products. 


SIZE OF PACKAGES AND SALES VOLUMES: The size, 
and price of the package and sales volume are closely 
related. Products that have high repeat value should be 
offered in smaller units than the products that have rela- 
tively little repeat sale. Since a manufacturer’s efforts, 
when directed to the sale of any product, should yield him 
a sufficiently large sales volume on a particular product 
to make profits possible, low-priced products should be 
offered on the market in large units with prices to corre- 
spond. Toiletries have a wide price range guided en- 
tirely by the manufacturer’s wishes and his own judgment. 
Generally, the price line of drug packages may be gauged 
as follows: nonsecret medicinals and simple remedies are 
sold in sizes at 25¢-50¢ and $1.00 maximum; proprietaries 
and patent medicines are generally sold in 12 to 16 ounce 
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sizes and for between $1.00 to $1.50. Druggists have de- 
manded in recent years that the 10¢ sizes sold in variety 
stores be in proportion to large sizes sold in drug stores. 
This condition was changed under OPA regulations, where 
set formulas were given for quantities required in various 
sizes of the same product. Maximum price regulation 393 
governs this situation. 

Very seldom is the quantity offers in the packages im- 
portant in the initial sale of any product, although quantity 
offered may have a considerable effect on the repeat sales. 
In other words, it does not always pay the manufacturer to 
give too much of his product for the price asked. One 
manufacturer, who was offering an 8-ounce package and 
who did not do a satisfactory sales volume because a 
package of this size lasted too long, found that he in- 
creased his dollar sales volume by gradually reducing the 
quantity. Over a period of three years he got down to a 
5-ounce package selling at the same price. Since the prod- 
uct was of the type that was estimated to have a large 
number of new users yearly and at the same time was 
consumed rapidly, the average life of the package in the 
hands of the consumer was two to three weeks. By reduc- 
ing its life, the manufacturer was able to increase the con- 
sumption. This accelerated the speed of the repeat need 
without apparently causing any consumer ill will. What 
the product does for the purchaser is more important than 
one or two additional applications in a package. 

Ordinarily luxury articles do not have to be priced with 
the same degree of closeness as do articles in everyday 
use. Luxury products are purchased either by wealthy 
people regularly or by people of limited incomes on 
impulse and therefore the fixing of the retail price can 
be determined by the manufacturer on the basis of what 
the traffic will bear, rather than by actual cost of the 
product. With luxury products or packages, vanity plays 
a large part in suggesting what the traffic will bear, so that 
we have vanity-pricing as a policy. While during the 
years of the depression luxury articles lost in sales, the 
trend at present is the other way and higher-priced lines 
are easy to sell. How long this will continue is unpre- 
dictable but the habit of buying higher-priced products, 
especially cosmetics, will probably be with us for some 
time. 


UTILITY OF CONTAINER AS A SALES INFLUENCE: 
There has been a tendency, particularly in toilet prepara- 
tions, to market merchandise in containers that have a 
utility value to the purchaser after the product has been 
consumed. This method of packaging, though it may be 
of sales value in the first or second sale to the consumer, 
usually loses its effect on subsequent sales. The consumer, 
having one or two such containers, begins to feel that she 
is paying for the container, and sales resistance often 
develops. To illustrate, one concern offered bath salts in 
earthenware cookie jars, but how many cookie jars can, 
say, a single woman use? Again Yardley’s shaving bowl 
is used for pins, collar buttons, or a lady’s powder puff; 
but eventually even these uses are exhausted. Some years 
ago, Weco Products Co., makers of Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush, found that it was not being helped by marketing 
tooth brushes in a glass container. When the tooth brush 
was worn out, the glass container still remained and the 
public began to feel that it was wasting money on buying 
the product because it had to pay for the container as well 
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as the brush. and sales declined. The company soon found 
it desirable tu discontinue the glass containers. Lately, 
tooth brushes are being offered in plastic tubes, but the 
tube is added only for sanitary reasons—not for utility 
purposes—and probably will add to the sales value of the 
product more than enough to cover the additional cost 


of the plastic. 


INFLUENCE OF PACKAGE COST ON SALES: Some. 
times, a manufacturer spends too much for his packages, 
and so, in order to make a profit, puts his product into an 
uneconomic price field. By doing this, this elaborately, 
designed package is actually hindering sales, rather than 
helping them. It is well known that packages sometimes 
cost more than their contents and at times this gives rise 
to a question in the consumer’s mind as to whether the 
more expensive package is worth the difference when he 
compares the price with the general price range of com- 
petitors. 

Sometimes, if the package is too elaborate for the price 
range, particularly in the toilet goods field, some consum- 
ers may lose confidence in the quality of the merchandise 
and hesitate to buy it. It is therefore quite essential for 
the manufacturer to take into consideration the advisabil- 
ity of not investing too much in the package itself, because 
this may compel him to place too high a resale price on 
his product or cost the confidence of the consumers, which 
may lower his sales volume. Very often, it is better to 
spend less on the container, especially if it is destroyed 
after use, and increase the expenditures for other types of 
advertising. 

The leading cold cream manufacturer, whose expendi- 
tures for advertising are large, uses a very simple package. 
For years, competitors with more elaborate packages have 
tried to divert sales, but with very little success. Apparent- 
ly, the public was more interested in the quality of the 
product than the style of the package and indicated their 
preferences accordingly. Simplicity in design does not 
necessarily mean that the packages cannot be made attrac- 
tive; the aim should be to provide simple, attractive, and 


inexpensive containers. 


THE APPEARANCE OF VALUE IN RELATION TO 
SALES: In some cases, the price seems to the consumer to 
be out of proportion to the value of the product. It is 
therefore necessary to handle the packaging of the product 
to develop in the mind of the consumer deeper appreciation 
of the product. This problem naturally is one of empha- 
sizing the high utility of the product, its unusual effective- 
ness, and its actual economy, if such is the case. By way 
of illustration, one antiseptic manufacturer claims that his 
product can be used diluted to obtain results as against 
other products that are used full strength. In that way 
he tries to bring home to consumers the fact that actually 
his package is more economical, although smaller in size. 


MINIATURE PACKAGES (10¢ sizes): Some products, 
especially those that are purchased frequently, have been 
successfully introduced to the public in 10¢ packages 
through the efforts of the 5¢-and-10¢ to $1.00 variety 
stores. Within the last ten years, the sale of 10¢ sizes has 
increased tremendously, though 10¢ sizes as a rule are not 
as economical for the consumer as are the larger units. One 
reason for the success of the 10¢ package is that people 
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with medium and low incomes are not inclined to spend 


a doar outright for one large package. ‘1 hey want the 
popular <dvertised products without being compelled to 
make the large investment for the original sized pa kage. 
The origina. purpose for the introduction of the 10¢ sizes 
was to have the size act as a sample and prepare the public 
Actually, 
1 he 


for the larger size un.ts in the regular channels. 
however, in many cases, it did not work out that way. 
10¢ size developed a market of its own. 

While in the early years of LU¢ package toiletries, most 
buyers were floaters, that is, with purchasing habits rarely 
set, the 10¢ field toaay is a powerful automatic and speedy 
means of introducing new products, obtaining wide dis- 
tribution, and tesling advertising campaigns. 

The 10¢ buying habit mentioned above makes it easy 
for the manufacturer who gets his product on the counters 
to get many trial users immediately. The change in poli- 
cies of the variety chains, whereby they are now offering 
higher-priced units of the same products, can create sales 
for larger sizes quickly. and the practice of open display, 
which is the background of the 10¢ market, gives the 
manufacturer prominent display, immediate visibility and 
close tie-up between advertising and dealer display at 
minimum cost. 

Furthermore, 10¢ sizes have now developed a distinct 
market of their own. They include travelers, children and 
others who may have inditidual small packages for their 
own use. This is particularly true of cosmetics as many 
of high schvol age cannot afford to buy the regular sizes 
of the cosmetics they see on the dressing tables of their 
mothers and sisters. They have become regular purchasers 
of the 10¢ sizes. Ten cent sizes represent a very important 
part of the volume of many manufacturers and in some 
eases. have gradually displaced the larger sizes in volume 
of sales. 

Miner’s first introduced their Patti-Pac Cake Make-up in 
i 10¢ size through the 5¢-and-10¢ store. Within the year. 
they offered the 39¢ size in the same outlets, and within 
6 months they were selling more 39¢ sizes than 10¢. in the 
When the 10¢ had to be discontinued tem- 
porarily because of war restrictions, dollar volume did not 
drop, as the 39¢ size took up the entire slack caused bv 
the discontinuance of the 10¢ size. 


same outlets. 


The production of small units usually 
manufacturer's problems of marketing and not every 
manufacturer can make money out of the 10¢ sizes. Profit 
depends entirely upon manufacturing setup, the efficiency 
of the plant in handling small units, the sales ability of 
coverage and the appeal of the product itself. This causes 
some to question the desirability of entering the 10¢ field. 
One must know whether the 10¢ units will detract from 
the sale of larger units, thus acting as a detriment to sales 
volume. and whether it affords the necessary profit margin 
for exploitation of the market. When entry into this mar- 
ket results in additional business, when it acts as a sales 


complicates the 


stimulant, and when it serves to introduce a product to 
a market, then it is advisable. 

It might be pointed out here that this can be an impor- 
tant market for some manufacturers. The latest figures dis- 
close that 10¢ of the dollar volume of toilet preparation 
business is done in 10¢ sizes and the field is growing. The 
druggist for a long time was against 10¢ sizes, but now 
many more druggists are interested because of the success- 
ful exploitation of this size by the variety stores. However. 
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the proportion of druggists who are successiul 10¢ mer- 
chandisers is still small in potential sales volume, as com- 
pared with the variety group, which is growing steadily. 


CHANGING YOUR PACKAGE: There are times when 
the question arises as to whether a package should be 
changed. This problem may be serious from many angles: 
consumer reaction, wholesaler reaction, and dealer prob- 
lems. 

First, if the change of package or label is noi very 
radical and a transition can be accomplished so that the 
original package has some relation to the new one. then 
this factor may be overcome by merely indicating the 
change with some comment like “new package adopted 
Dec. 31, 1938.” 
before a product has attained wide distribution. In the 


Sometimes, package changes are made 


summer of 1938 Miner’s Deodorant Pads were first offered 
It was found that there was a 
preference for light-weight metal containers that could be 
before 


in flat glass containers. 


carried in a purse. The change was made quickly 
consumer acquaintance with the original container had 
become too great. This, however, did not prove to be a 
smart idea. After the product was on the market for a 
few months, it was found that the saturated liquid attacked 
the metal container causing rust, stuck tops, and other 
troubles. In 1939, the glass container was restored, and 
was found to eliminate all problems. Light weight was 
It is 
well to bear in mind the warnings on changing a package 


less important than a product that did not dry out 


as expressed by Dan B. Hassinger at a recent convention 
of toilet goods manufacturers: 

Unless you have a definite reason for changing 4 
package, leave it alone. 

To test consumer preference, ask six peoples’ prefer- 
ence in 25 different localities; the result will hold good 
for the United States. 

Consult buyers, retailers and wholesalers, before you 
decide on a new package. You will save money by 
listening to them. 

Before deciding on a new package, yet every package 
on the market that is similar to it. Don’t make the mis- 
take of finding out afterwards that your package is 
like another. . 

Consider where the consumer is going to use your 
product; whether in the bathroom, the boudoir, the 
kitchen, or the garage; give it re-use value if pos- 
SDs 5. 

Each package must have one appea) that stands out. 
Don’t try to put too many competitive appeals in one 
package. ... 

The requirements or automatic packaging machinery 
must be taken into consideration when designing a 
package; the design must not interfere with efficient bot- 
tling, capping, labeling, shipping, etc. 

The display value of a package can be seen by hold- 
ing it at a distance; if you can’t help seeing what the 
package is like, it has display value. . . . 

If a package is designed, no matter how artistically, 
in such a way that nothing about it makes a salient 
impression. it lacks “describability.” You would not 
know how to ask for it in a store... . 


There is another big problem involved in changing a 
package, which is very frequently overlooked, and that is 
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exchanging goods on hand. After every change of package 
design, back will come a huge number of old packages 
for exchange and replacement, not only from wholesalers 
but from retailers as well. 

It is amazing how many old, ancient and almost pre- 
historic packages of products will suddenly appear when 
a radical package change is broadcast. Therefore, unless 
there is little possibility of these returns occurring, the 
thought of change should be let alone, unless there are 
sound economic reasons for the change. 


SHIPPING PACKAGE: After the product package has 
been designed to meet the requirements of the consumer. 
and the wholesaler, and the dealer, there still remains for 
consideration the type of shipping package in which to 
forward the product to its ultimate destination. The fac- 
tors that require analysis in this connection are: (1) pro- 
tection of the product; (2) cost of the container; and 
(3) transportation charges. That protection is necessary is 
obvious. Goods should reach their destination in good 
condition. Damaged products give rise to claims, cause 
annoyance to dealers, may destroy good will, and add to 


the overhead expenses of the manufacturer. Cost of the 










CHAPTER 6 
Dealer Types and the Problems of Selling to Them 


This chapter tells the reader about the various types of outlets that sell drug and 


container may be considered first from the point of view 
of materials to be used, their weight, their size, then from 
the point of view of transportation costs as to minimum 
handling costs, ease of stacking, reduction of weight, cor- 
rect units for order filling. 

Corrugated containers have replaced, to a large degree, 
the wooden cases that were formerly used in the shipment 
of most drug products. The standards that have been set 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission have been mei 
by corrugated-box manufacturers, and today, there are 
very few products sold in drug stores that are not shipped 
out in this low-cost container. This practice has reduced 
transportation costs, as well as the cost of the outside 
containers themselves. It also has been of material assis. 
tance in eliminating a number of incidental annoyances 
in shipping. The development of the corrugated container 
gave impetus to the movement to purchase in smaller quan- 
tities and to ship by parcel post. Now with dealers buying 
in smaller units and jobbers recommending buying only 
in quantities that are easily sold, wholesalers have been 
requesting package units of not more than one dozen to 
the container. This unit also makes easier the handling 
of parcel post shipments. 


cosmetic products to the ultimate consumer. These types are discussed from the view- 
point of their importance in terms of sales volume and location. They are also viewed 
from the point of their importance in terms of type of product they specialize in. 
There are presented also some facts as to the dominance of chains as compared with 
independents :—chain stores dominate in some areas and the independents in others. 
Each presents a different problem in selling. Which to approach, where, when and 
how are all indicated. When and how to use the wholesaler is also indicated. The 
urban market is again different from the rural or village market. The problem of 
reaching the dealers in each of these markets is different; their problems, competi- 


ARKETS AND PEOPLE: Generally people are mar- 
kets and where you find people you will find stores. 
But it is desirable to know where different types of stores 
are located so that plans for reaching them at lowest cost 


may be worked out. Fortunately for producers and sell-* 


ers the federal government has taken several censuses of 
trade. On the basis of the 1935 census, maps have been 
constructed to show the location of stores. These maps 
are to be found in Patterns of Stores, Sales, and Popula- 
tion in the United States.! Some of the maps show the 
location of population by counties for 1930, the retail 
sales levels by counties for 1935, and retail sales per 
capita for 1935. Comparison of these with some of the 
other maps will show the value of the different trading 
areas as shown therein. Further exploration of markets 
can be made through the maps that indicate the number 
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lion, and buying habits are different. What to do about them is suggested. 





of retail stores in each area and the numbers of the vari- 


ous types of retail stores in which our marketers are 
particularly interested. If the maps of drug stores and 
general merchandise stores are superimposed on each 
other it will be seen that these stores are highly concen- 
trated in the same areas, namely, the areas of highly con- 
centrated population. However, if the map of drug stores 
is superimposed on the map of country general stores it 
will be seen that the patterns are quite different. 

Study of the maps in the Department of Commerce 
publication and of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation stcre maps” in conjunction with the population 
and sales maps suggested above will indicate what areas 
may be approached on a direct-to-retailer basis and the 
number of stores of each type that may be so reached. 
Such study will indicate also what areas should be covered 
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altogether through wholesalers, and the number of stores 
so available. Finally the study will help to suggest what 
sales quotas can reasonably be worked out for each area. 

Further help in this direction may be secured from a 
series of maps developed for Printers’ Ink Monthly in 
connection with their market exploration studies. An im- 
portant characteristic of their maps is that they are drawn 
to a scale showing the relative importance of various 
In addition 
they show the per capita business in these stores by the 


cities insofar as drug stores are concerned. 


various areas. Furthermore the maps indicate the division 
of the population between urban and rural in the different 
states. Full use of these maps with the data given will 
enable you to determine your market and consequently 
to lay your plans with hope of better than average accom- 
plishment. The important fact to remember is to analyze 
the markets and try to reach only those that can be eco- 
nomically sold by your sales force. 


URBAN VS. RURAL MARKETS: Research studies show 
that drug and cosmetic sales have developed volume among 
several types of dealers. Attention has previously been 
called to the difference between rural and urban markets. 
This difference has recently become more pronounced. 
even though people living in urban and rural areas have 
pretty much the same tastes and desires respecting drug 
store products. The difference between them as markets 
lies in the difficulty and, therefore, the cost of reaching 
them. A manufacturer’s budget indicates how extensively 
he can operate and consequently the extent to which he 
can reach all desirable communities. 

Nearly all new manufacturing enterprises find it advis- 
able to let the wholesaler, as far as his cooperation can be 


obtained. cover the rural districts. As a matter of fact. it 


is very costly for new enterprise to attempt to go direct 
to retailers in other than the densely populated areas, 
which are the large marketing centers of the country. By 
having wholesalers cover sparsely settled areas sales ex- 
penses for the individual concern are held down to a 
minimum, and the sales and advertising efforts can be 


coordinated and timed in such a manner as to make them 
most effective in the places that are easy to reach. 


SALES DENSITY: From a survey, the report of which 
appeared in the Tower News, we learn that there are some 
16,589 American communities in which cosmetics are on 
sale. Of this number there are 1204 cities, in which most 
of the trading is done. These have been tested and are a 
good market for cosmetics. Table 4 shows the importance 
of some of our metropolises as markets for drugs and 
cosmetics. 

In urban districts, there are many easily accessible mar- 
keting areas of varying sizes that may be selected for test- 
ing a marketing plan, with the assurance that any well- 
planned campaign found practicable and profitable by 
these tests will prove themselves in many other places. 

Total retail sales for the United States in 1943 were 
estimated at $63,818,000,000 and for drug stores at $2,- 
746,000.000.* Using the 1943 population figure of 132.- 
360,300* we get per capita retail sales of about $482 and 
retail drug sales of $20. 

The drug store sales do not cover all the retail purchases 
of drugs and cosmetics. Many products that, shall we 
say, ought to be as exclusive with drug stores as prescrip- 
tions are sold by other outlets—grocery stores, beauty and 
barber shops, and even newsstands as well as department 
stores and mail-order houses. Vigorous action by drug 
stores might reclaim some of that business. Chain drug 
stores would seem to have shown how it can be done. 

The table ranks the 20 largest cities not only for total 
retail sales but also for total drug store sales and drug 
sales per capita. It suggests the advisability of some such 
analysis for every market one plans to enter. Th= best 
markets usually are those where per capita retail sales are 
greatest. They are best not only because of large sales 
volume, but because higher-priced merchandise may be 
purchased, unit sales may be greater, and profits larger. 
Such an analysis is revealing. Washington, D. C., with 
a population of less than 12 per cent of that of New York 
City, does over 41 per cent as much drug store business 


TABLE 4 


20 LARGEST CITIES ARRANGED 

Rank 
By Pop. Population 
6,814,100 
4,037,200 
3,175,400 
2,206,100 
1,968,700 
1,337,100 
1,247,200 
1,142,800 
1,139,800 
817,400 
804,400 
777,500 
768,50 
694,900 
658,700 
630,800 
615,200 
602,700 
560,200 
531,000 


Retai 
New York 


Chicaac 

Los Anaeles 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
St. Louis 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Washington, D. C 12 
Milwaukee 13 


NOWMPRWN 


ovoew 


San Francis¢ oO 14 
Cincinnati . 
Oakland Ca 16 
Houston 17 
Seattle 18 
Minneapolis 19 
New Orleans 20 


BY POPULATION AND RETAIL SALES OF 


Sales** 
$3, 192,594,000 
| ,514,829,000 
782,842,000 
665,565,000 
766,622,000 
337,312,000 
420,426,000 
380,103,000 
353,860,000 
490,396,000 
250,311,000 
102,768,000 
288,244,000 
383,554,000 
230,446,000 
180,865,000 
193,965,000 
208,537,000 
269,391,000 
157,062,000 


1943* 


Per Capita 
Retail Sales 
$470.00 
375.00 
246.00 
301.00 
390.00 
252.00 
337.00 
332.00 
310.00 25.40 
600.00 33.70 
310.00 7.70 
520.00 68.00 
375.00 25.00 
551.00 33.00 
350.00 29.00 
286.00 34.00 
315.00 25.60 
345.00 34.00 
481.00 32.00 
300.00 30.75 


Per Capita 
Drug Sales 
$13.50 
30.00 
27.00 
35.60 
25.40 
29.00 
29.00 
32.00 


Drug Store Sales 
$126,236,000 
119,995,000 
86,368,000 
78,636,000 
50,084,000 
38,746,000 
36,449 000 
36,595,000 
29,005,000 
27,562,000 


—nN—uW 


= wd 
Om ON ON + 


nN 


18,068,000 
16,310,000 


* +! . ’ rn ° . 8 ! . ' * . 

pomptied from The 36 Primary Areas of Wholesale Influence in the Drug Field, National Wholesale Druggists' Associaiion, New York, 1944. 
ecause of the use of counties for basic data the figures listed above are for counties, as Cook County for Chicago, Wayne County for 
Detroit, St. Louis County for St. Louis, Hamilton for Cincinnati, and so on. 


** These are for 1940 ond taken from Census of Business, 1940. 
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as New York—the per capita expenditure for New York 
being only $18.50, whereas for Washington it is $68.00. 
Given people with the incomes and social conditions of 
Washington, phenomenal sales can be made. Table 4 can 
be studied for other valuable suggestions. The per capita 
drug store sales vary considerably. Are such sales low in 
some cities because of social conditions that reduce the 
use of cosmetic products particularly, or because of low 
incomes, or because other stores such as variety chains 
and department stores secure a large share of the drug 
and cosmetic business? 

Other studies suggest that drug store business is a neigh- 
borhood business and rarely draws trade from a wide area. 
True, some of the department stores and downtown chain 
stores, through price appeal, may get more than local 
trade, but the bulk comes from close at hand. This would 
suggest for local drug stores the need of neighborhood 
sales promotion programs—they need to work their imme- 
diate areas intensively.” It may be the job of the manu- 
facturer to show them how to do this. The Eli Lilly Co. 
with its book The Modern Apothecary is one example 
of how to do this, while the Nyal Division of Sterling 
Products, Inc.. with its plan of modernization is another 
example. Still other schemes can be developed. It should 
be understood, however, that not all of the local situations 
are similar from the dealer standpoint, so that in some 
cases changes of approach to a market may have to be 
made. A variety of schemes for this purpose should, there- 
fore, be the stock in trade of a manufacturer. 

The wholesalers, who cover both the rural and urban 
markets, are located in the larger cities as is indicated by 
the following facts from the 1939 Census of Business. 
combined in Table 5. These figures show that of the 
$55,.265,640,000 worth of wholesale trade reported for the 
United States in 1939 over 60 per cent was accounted for 
by 26 trade centers. The extent to which wholesale trade 
is concentrated in populous centers may be seen from the 
following facts: 52.4 per cent is done in cities of 100,000 
to 500,000; 5.2 per cent in cities of 50.000 to 100,000: 
1.3 per cent in cities of 20,000 to 50,000, and in the cities 
of under 20.000 population and rural areas the remainder. 
$8.088,337.000. or 15.3 per cent. of the wholesale business 
is located. 

The wholesale business in drugs is somewhat similarly 
concentrated. The total sales for 1939 were divided by 
type as follows: full-service and limited-function whole- 
salers, $520.811,000; manufacturers’ sales branches with 
stocks, $202,097,000; manufacturers’ sales offices without 
stock $50.153.000; and through agents and brokers, $34.- 
946,000—a total of $807,607,000. This total was distrib- 
uted among the 26 trade centers as shown in Table 5. 
The wholesale drug trade is somewhat more than these 
figures. In a number of cases the census lumps some of 
the wholesale drug business among “others” because eithe: 
the amount is small or giving the figures might reveal in- 
formation of advantage to competitors. 

It will be noticed that some wholesale trade centers are 
better than others and that if ranked by wholesale drug 
sales the ranking would be quite different from either 


population or general wholesale trade. Manufacturers 


must, therefore. analyze each of their markets to discover 
the most valuable one and the type of competition faced. 
Although full and limited wholesalers do most of the busi- 
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TABLE 5 
SALES OF 26 SELECTED WHOLESALE TRADE CENTERS* 
Wholesale 
Urug Manutacturer 
Cities Wholesale Trade Trade Branches with 
New York $12,954,252,000 $87,098,000 $82,095,00 
Chicag 4,080,415,000 56,529,000 
Boston | 634,784,000 8,501,000 8,644 
Philadelphia | ,622,100,000 17,113,000 2,570,0 
San Fr S |,377,614,000 12,946,000 11,968 
Detroit | ,304,451,000 8,898,000 
Los Ange | ,285,265,000 19,650,000 4,626 
St. Louis 1,164,102,000 10,223,000 19,897,0 
Minneapolis 
and St. Pau 941,300,000 1,514,000 1,564.0 
Cleveland 946,653,000 4,663,001 
Pittsburgk 832,069,001 8,503,00C 
Kansas City 762,069,000 6,808,000 6,183 
Cincinna 647,187,000 6,188,000 
Baltimor 578,628,000 6,106,000 
New O 437,639,000 5,669,000 2,805,000 
Dallas 475,454,000 5,348,000 4,200 ) 
Atlanta 465,115,000 5,357,000 5,925 
Omaha 390,754,000 2,186,000 
Buffalo 430,270,000 6,685,000 
Milwaukee 412,366,0C 5,212,000 
Houston 457,911,000 4,409,000 
Seattle 451,292,000 4,472,000 2,478 
Newark 397,832,000 8,420,000 
Indianapolis 374,483,000 7,574,000 
Washington 347,772,00 3,307,000 
Denver 340,989,000 5,314,00( 1,003,000 
* Adopted from Censu f Business; 1939 Wholesale t i 
Vol. I. 


ness, and, because of the nature of the business, probably 
will for a long time, manufacturers’ sales branches do 
somewhat more than 25 per cent and they are slowly 
securing a larger percentage. Study of the table will show, 
that 


active in some cities than in others. 


however, manufacturers’ sales branches are more 
A number of condi- 
tions may cause this. but at the moment we are not con- 
cerned with them. It is enough to note that “wholesalers” 
are available in many communities so that the manufac- 
turer who decides on a policy of selling to and through 
wholesalers ought to be able to do a thorough job of it 
and expect successful results. 

In fact the map prepared by N. W. D. A., 


book® that is designed to accompany it, together show drug 


and a hand- 


wholesale trade areas, the number of drug stores, and the 
amount of business done in each of these areas. The map 
and handbook together can be used to accomplish the fol- 
lowing marketing purposes: 


These areas can be used together with the data in the 
handbook for laying out sales territories either wholly 
within any area or as combinations of two or more 
areas. Likewise. sales districts and divisions can be 
laid out as consisting of one or more of the 36 areas. 

Analysis of potential markets can be made and sales 
quotas and market potentials determined by territories, 
districts. and 
tistics can be set up on a county basis, area basis, etc.. 


divisions, areas. Sales accounting sta- 
and a measurement of performance against quotas oF 
potentials made. 

One or more of the self-contained areas can be used 
as a test area for the introduction of new products or 
for the measurement of performance of new methods 
of promotion, since direct sales costs can be tabulated 
by areas, radio and data are 
already available by counties, and now sales can be 
measured with a maximum error of not more than 10 
per cent. 


newspaper coverage 
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Manufacturers can use the areas to measure their 
salesman’s or group of salesmen’s performances and 
hence to more accurately adjust compensation for the 
sales volume they obtain through the wholesaler. 

Sales managers of manufacturers and wholesalers, 
idvertising agencies, sales accounting department heads, 
market research men and others should study the map 
and data to determine how better to scientifically plan 
their distribution along these lines and possibly in many 
other ways. The N. W. D. A. hopes for an increased 
interest in and further development of marketing re- 
search and study to increase the efficiency of our dis- 


tributive organization.‘ 


New York City is the outstanding market with respect 
to wholesale trade generally, wholesale drug trade, and 
sales by manufacturers’ sales branches. More than one- 
quarter of the country’s wholesale drug trade centers in 
New York and it is not because of the retail which, as 
shown in Table 4, amounted to only $126,000,000 for 1943. 
Few manufacturers, if any, can afford to ignore New York 
City, yet they will find there the severest competition. In 
New York, 
Chicago. San Francisco, Los Angeles, and St. Louis—ac- 
count for more than 40 per cent of the total wholesale drug 
trade. 


fact the five largest wholesale drug centers 


Ignoring the rest of the country, a large and profitable 
business. obviously, could be done with these five centers 
alone, and for the individual producer at not too great a 
Even to cover all the wholesalers in the country 
might not be too costly a job. As a matter of fact the 
1939 Census of Business shows 297 
general drug line and 1321 in drug 


cost. 


wholesalers in the 
and drug sundries 
lines classified as service and limited-function wholesalers. 
Together they did $520,000,000 of business, whereas man- 
ufacturers’ sales branches with and without stocks num- 
bered 291 and reported doing $252,000,000 of business.® 
The total wholesale business for 1943 as shown in Chap- 
ter 1 was, of course, much greater than the above figures 
and should continve in such large volume after the war 
if we are to have the so-called full employment. 


TYPES OF DEALERS 


Retail druggists may be divided into two general classi- 
feations: independent dealers and chain stores. 


INDEPENDENT DEALERS: The independents may be 
divided into six types. These are as follows: 

1. High-spot transient store 

2. Neighborhood pharmacy 

3. Ethical drug store 


4. Rural drug-doctor store 
5. Rural pharmacist 
6. Licensed drug dealer 


The urban drug store market includes the independent 
neighborhood druggist. The rural market, where 45 per 
cent of the drug stores in the United States are located. 
consists for the most part of independent merchants who 
conduct the so-called professional and ethical stores with 
graduate pharmacists in charge, the drug-doctor store and 
the licensed drug dealer. 


_ Because of the distance from centers of dense popula- 
tion, the rural druggist is hard for the manufacturer to 
reach, but not if he sells through wholesalers. The manu- 
facturer with a single product should avoid direct selling 
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in this market until he has developed a sales volume in 
more easily accessible markets sufficiently large and profit- 
able to support the expense of an attack on the rural drug 
store market. If his marketing plan is such that he can 
gain the active cooperation of the wholesaler, then the 
rural market should be approached through the latter. 
With an unusualiy meritorious product and an excellent 
advertising plan it might be possible to sell to the rural 
market successfully almost from the start, but generally, 
it will be a matter to develop over a long period of time. 

However, this does not mean that the rural market is to 
be regarded as unimportant. The census of 1930 showed 
13.8 per cent of the total population of the United States 
classified as rural, and the census of 1940 shows a drift 
back to small towns and rural areas. While the average 
per capita sales of retailers in the smaller towns and cities 
is $239, many of the individual cities and towns of less 
than 10,000 population that serve the rural markets have 
average per capita sales not only considerably larger than 
that of the United States as a whole, but much larger than 
the average for cities of more than 10,000. 


BUYING HABITS OF INDEPENDENT STORES: It has 
been previously stated that a large percentage of the pur 
chases made by retail druggists is from wholesalers. This 
is because the products carried by the dealer are bought 
in small quantities. usually as needed and for quick deliv 
ery. Thus. nearly two-thirds of his drug and toilet goods 
requirements are obtained from the wholesaler. Most of 
the leading manufacturers of pharmaceuticals like Squibb. 
Parke Davis. and others of the large pharmaceutical houses 
sell direct. An analysis of a product will determine whether 
it should be sold directly to dealers or through the whole- 
saler. Generally single specialties or items of smal! value 
This 
will make selling more difficult but it will mean quicker 
payment and 
capital needs. 


should be sold through wholesalers and not direct 


faster wholesale turnover, and cut down 
It should be borne in mind, though. that 
the independent retail stores usually have charge custom- 
ers, a condition which has caused them in the past to 
become slow pavers. The chain store does its business for 
cash only. This makes it easy for the chains to take care 
of their obligations more promptly and because of volume 
buying secure discounts that lower their costs in some 
cases materially, enabling them to sell at prices that are 
not protected by fair-trade contract, below the indepen- 
dent. The discount that the chain usually received, which 
was generally equal to the wholesaler’s discount, was a 
this 
warehouse advantage is not as great as it formerly was. 
Warehousing costs are higher, ie., 


decided advantage before the war. Now, however 
shipping has become 
costly and chain warehouses are as far from individual 
retail stores as the independent is from his wholesalers. 
Retailers who are able to purchase in reasonably large 
quantities can buy most of the quick selling items from 
manufacturers direct. at practically the same prices as the 
chain, so that now, the larger independent retailer is not 
handicapped by any cost greater than the chain. During 
the depression high rentals and lowered volume weakened 
the financial standing of many chains. From these adverse 
factors most chains have recovered and once again they 
are offering competition hard to meet. Fortunately for 
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the independent, he forced price-maintenance acts on the 
statute books and these plus the wartime shortages placed 
him for the time being in a position to meet any competi- 
tion. The shortages have largely disappeared and he is 
facing stiffer competition. How well the price-maintenance 
acts will protect here remains to be seen. 


DRUG STORES: The problem of selling to chains is 
radically different from the problem of selling to the indi- 
vidual retailers and requires special attention. There are 
two kinds of drug chains, local and national. There are 
hundreds of local chains consisting of a few stores each. 
They offer good retail coverage in many communities and 
can be approached quite as simply as most individual 
retailers. However, the larger chain organizations main- 
tain warehouses and buying offices with trained buyers, 
thus leaving the store manager of little importance as s 
buyer. It is impossible in these cases to sell to the indi- 
vidual store manager of such an organization because he 


usually has no authority to purchase anything, and he will 


1g, 
not listen to the salesman who may call on him: in fact 
he is instructed not to. All sales offers must be submitted 


to their buying departments for consideration. 

The buyer, whose principal duty it is to obtain con- 
cessions and low prices, passes on to the merchandise 
committee the information he secures. Usually this mer- 
chandise committee consists of the sales manager, the mer- 
chandise manager of the stores, and district supervisors. 
They select, approve or disapprove the particular proposi- 
tion offered to them. 
dising committee, must have unusual sales possibilities 


A product, to interest the merchan- 


and appeal to consumers. One type of possibility is repre- 
sented by an unusual price concession on a good product. 
another is to offer a special buy purchased at a discount 
that is then likely to be heavily advertised. and so to lead 
to demand from consumers. 


THE MANUFACTURER AND DRUG CHAIN COOP. 
ERATION: It is possible to obtain active cooperation 
from large chain systems if the manufacturer thinks such 
cooperation is necessary and is willing to pay the price. 
The attractiveness of a special offer may be the deciding 
factor. although goods as a rule will not be purchased 
outright. The buyer will usually want merchandise on the 
“pay-on-reorder” basis only. in which the first shipment 
is on consignment and is paid for only when sufficient 
sales have been made to warrant reordering the goods. 

Where active cooperation has been secured it usually 
consists of some window or counter display. directed from 
the headquarters of the chain. If these window and counter 
displays are properly timed with the advertising, they will 
probably prove beneficial in introducing the product to 
the market served by particular stores. Naturally, where 
chains dominate the drug volume of any community, the 
introduction of a product through the chains becomes 
essential. 

In these situations, the chains’ price for cooperation is 
likely to prove a heavy one and as long as there are more 
desirable markets to try, it is advisable to stay out of 
chain-dominated markets until a product secures consumer 
acceptance elsewhere and a large sales volume has been 


developed. Then demand, assisted by advertising, may 
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secure chain store acceptance and cooperation at not too 
great a price. 

In many cases the stronger the influence of the chain in 
a territory, the greater the concessions the manufacture: 
must make to secure its cooperation in selling a product 
in that market. Many manufacturers have found that the 
best they could obtain from any chain in a particular com- 
munity is the mere stocking of the product on a“pay-on-re- 
order” basis. After a while, if the campaign proves success. 
ful, the merchandise may be carried on regular terms. In 
the meantime, it may be desirable to give concessions to the 
independent retailer to offset the high-spot chain stores 
where the latter are not giving active cooperation in con- 
nection with the drive. 

Most chain stores expect to buy direct at prices equal 
to the prices that are given the wholesaler. They continu. 
ally attempt to gain special concessions for an offer to 
cooperate with the manufacturer. The wise manufacturer 
will see to it that the price that he pays for any form of 
cooperation is kept separate from the price of his mer- 
chandise. and that the particular service that is to be 
given by the dealer is clearly defined, so that there will 
be no misunderstanding as to what the service is and what 
is being paid for it. This service should also be checked 
up from time to time for assurance that the dealer is 
cooperating. 

In every community. regardless of the chain store in- 
fluence there are enough independent stores to give most 
manufacturers a sufficient number of outlets for reason- 
able tests. Conversely, however, in those communities 
where chain store sales control is considerable, the obtain- 
ing of cooperative effort from the chains may make un- 
necessary the spending of money and effort to secure the 
cooperation of independent retailers and, in that way, cut 
down the selling costs in that territory. Acceptance of a 
product by large chain organizations, by virtue of their 
leadership. frequently forces independent stores to stock 
the product. 

Some of the larger drug chains are interested in pushing 
their own products. Because of the policy of consistently 
pushing their own private brands, and, before fair trade 
laws, of attempting to attract customers to their stores by 
cutting the prices of nationally advertised merchandise, it 
was very difficult to interest these concerns intensely in new 
products. This was especially true if the new product 
was a substitute or was similar to other products in the 
store. Should fair trade laws be eliminated or modified 
by elimination of clause, making one contract binding on 
all dealers, some of these conditions might return. 

However, there are occasions when new, unique, or 
original preparations have been placed on the market no 
matter what the conditions. Chain buying headquarters 
have accepted and will accept such products; have coop- 
erated and will give cooperation because, they, too, have 
found that the sales stimulus of something new and inter- 
esting is necessary to keep the public coming into thei’ 


stores. 


DESIRABILITY OF THE CHAIN DRUG STORE MAR- 
KET: The drug chain market is. of course, frequently a 
very desirable one, as has been pointed out in a recent 
survey of the chain drug field, made by Chain Store Age 
and entitled “The Chain Drug Store as a Retail Outlet.” 
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\ single sales representative of the manufacturer can 
get a vast amount of business in a fraction of the time 
and with infinitely less sales expense by calling on the 
buying headquarters of the chain drug systems. Since 
it has been said that the minimum cost (salesmen’s 
salary, traveling expenses, etc.) in introducing a new 
product to the drug trade is greater than $3.50 per 
sale, it can readily be seen how advantageous it is to 
the manufacturer to secure and maintain chain store 
business because chains can be sold in a fraction of 
the time and of sales expense that is required to obtain 
the same distribution from the independents. But there 
are difficulties to be overcome as this same report indi- 
When a with the 
“independent” he has only one man to consider who 


cates: manufacturer does business 
does everything from buying the merchandise to un- 
packing it and putting it on the shelves. 


manufacturer deals with a drug chain, 


But when a 
he is doing 
business with an organization consisting of a number 
of individuals, each of whom has an important bearing 
on the successful sale of his product. Such a survey 
is a help in solving some of the difficulties as is indi- 
cated by the following quotation: The sales manager’s 
map should be of interest to those who are desirous of 
increasing their chain store business since it shows in 
detail where the buying headquarters of the chains are 
located. It is complete for the entire Chain Drug field, 
the location of the buying headquarters of no less thar 
600 systems being shown, who operate 5560 unit stores. 


One advantage of selling to chain stores is the ability to 
get comparatively complete coverage in any market where 
the chain drug store dominates the field. While special con- 
cessions usually must be given, they can be made to pay 
in speeding up sales and getting consumer attention. The 
most common method of getting chain store attention is 
through cooperative advertising plans, which will be ex- 
plained later 


SPECIAL SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND PRO. 
GRAMS FOR DRUG CHAINS: It is desirable to have a 
high type of sales representative, preferably one of the 
officials of the company, well versed in the drug field, to 
specialize in chain store business. Because of the impor- 
tance of the chain organizations, the value and type of 
their business, and the difficulties met in trying to sell to 


them. many manufacturers have set up separate chain store 
departments in their sales organizations. 


But no matter how capable and energetic the sales rep- 
resentative is, he can interview, because of the time factor, 
only a limited number of individuals in the chain field. 
Hundreds of manufacturers are endeavoring to sell to the 
chains. and the impression made by the manufacturer's 
representative may quickly fade from the mind of the chain 
store man after he has listened to the sales stories of dozens 
of other salesmen during the day; consequently, the work 
of this representative should be buttressed by the manu- 
facturer with various types of manager promotion. The 
most commonly accepted method is to advertise in the 
trade magazines such as Chain Store Age, Drug Edition, 
Drug Topics, and American Druggist, which are read by 
wide-awake managers. Some firms try to make calls on 
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the individual stores. This practice, as pointed out above, 
is frowned upon by the chain headquarters, and the prac- 
tice is usually forbidden. However, any organization is 
made up of human individuals, and many former employ- 
ees, particularly ex-managers of drug chains, can be hired 
to, make service calls on individual stores, which might 
turn into profitable business latter. 

Promotion plans should be designed to serve as remind- 
ers to the buying executives who are called upon for orders 
as well as to attract the attention of the important men in 
the chains. such as merchandising managers, general man- 
In addition to this, a plan should be 
developed to keep in touch with the store manager regu- 


agers, and so on. 
larly. Constant contact is necessary in order that the store 
manager, who is the link between the manufacturer and 
the consumer. be thoroughly acquainted with the manu- 
facturer’s complete line of products and the consumer 
advertising being done, and be generally favorably dis- 
posed toward the product. 

Theoretically, the internal workings of the chain system 
should acquaint each store manager with “hot numbers” 
and get them feature play on the counters. Unfortunately, 
when it comes to toilet goods, far too many managers trust 
to the opinions of the girls behind the counter, particularly 
the girl in charge. The result is, two stores of different 
chains, almost side by side, will have an entirely different 
opinion of the same product, and sales will show it. Some 
chains permit demonstrations, and if a product lends itself 
to this, the demonstration will help put a product over in 
many other stores in the vicinity. 

The sale through the chain store buyer must be care- 
fully watched and supplemented by service. Here is what 
G. B. Clark. a former buyer for a large chain store organ- 
ization, writing in Chain Store Age, lists as some of the 
mistakes that a manufacturer makes in dealing with chain 
organizations : 

Off hand, looking back over my years of experience 
in dealing with manufacturers, I recall eight mistakes 
that manufacturers often make that retard them in estab- 
lishing and maintaining successful relationships with 
chain stores. These eight errors are: (1) Failure to 
realize that the buyer does not assume to “know it all”; 
(2) Failure to present the buyer with complete informa- 
tion concerning the product; (3) Failure to tag and list 
samples properly; (4) Failure to cooperate with the 
buyer on suggestions; (5) Failure to keep the buyer 
informed of the quantities shipped each month to the 
individual stores; (6) Failure to advertise in trade pub- 

(7) Wasting the buy- 
er’s time with gossip; (8) Neglecting to call on small 


lications and national magazines; 


as well as large chains. 

When a drug chain has proved the sales possibility of a 
product, as a rule, they instruct all their store managers 
to carry a minimum stock. In some cases, store managers 
in the drug chains have the privileges at times of issuing 
emergency orders for special products called for by cus- 
tomers even though these items have not been approved by 
the merchandising committee. In other words, if adver- 
tising has created a demand for some product, then the 
chain manager is permitted to buy that product from the 
wholesaler if his own warehouse does not carry the prod- 
uct in stock. This assures the manufacturer that if he 
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ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCE—# 
Economy ? 
Waigreen 1 


LOS ANGELES— 132 
Best Drug Co 

(United Whelan) 
Horton & Converse 
Mid City Cut Rete 
Ow! 


Sontag 
Thritty 
OAKLAND 2! 
Guys Drug 

~! 
Rose Waterman 


Faverman 
Lewin 2 
Ow! 19 
Seymour's Pharmacy 3 
Shumates 

Pharmacies 
Senteg 
United. Whelan 
Wakelees Pharmacy 
Walgreen 
Weinstern 


Arthur 
Dougherty 
Liggett 
Stoughton 
United. Whelan 
Carroll 

NEW HAVEN—@ 
Allens 

Carroti 

Liggett 


WILMING TON—5$ 
Echords 

Sunray 

United: Whelan 


iL) 


JACKSONVILLE—!5 
Lane Drug 
Liggett 

Walgreen 
MIAMI—24 
Breeding s 

Brooks 

Dede Pharmacies 
Liggett 

Walgreen 
TAMPA—2 
Liggett 

Waigreen 


1 


ATLANTA—44 
Jacobe 

Lane Drug 
Liggett 

Reeds 
Walgreen 


CHICAGO—218 
Adier 

Ene 

Fay 

Ford Hopkins 
Liggett 

Mirsky 
Stineway 
Walgreen 
United. Wheian 


PEORIA—13 
Suth# & Case 
Folts 
Walgreen 


EVANSVILLE— 10 
Mure 

Walgreen 

Woods 

FT. WAYNE—14 
Carrol! 

Meyer Bros 
Walgreen 
GARY—S 

fay's 

Hooks 

Murs 

Walgreen 
INDIANAPOLIS—-61 
Haag 

Harbison 

Hook 

SOUTH BEND—6 
Echerd's 

Hook 

Ford Hoptins 
Walgreen 


DAVENPORT—14 
Schlegel , 2 
Walgreen 2 


Number of Stores Operated 


DES MOINES—5 
Kats 

Liggert 
Walgreen 

SIOUX CITY—2 
Kats 

Walgreen 


KANSAS CITY—4 
Crown 

Katz 

TOPEKA—15 
Campbell 

Crescent 

Crown 

McFarland 

Walgreen 
WICHITA—17 

Dockum 

Selt Service 1 
Tiltord 7 


LOUISVILLE—2! 

Frankel ‘ 
Taylor 10 
Waigreen 7 


NEW ORLEANS —30 
Amencan 4 


Kats & Besthott 


Liggett 
Waterbury 
Walgreen 
SHREVEPORT—11 


Liggett 
Morne Dickson 
Walgreen 


PORTLAND—4 
HH. Hays & Son 
Liggett 
Walgreen 


BALTIMORE —48 

Nevins ? 
Read 40 
United. Whelan 1 


EI TTS 
BOSTON—65 

Cole 

Luggett 

Macy 

Miller 

United Whelan 
SPRINGFIELD—7 
Charkoudian 

Liggett 


Walgreen 


WORCESTER— 13 

Liggett 

Vernon ’ 

DETROIT — 129 

Cunningham 
Shapero 

Liggett 

Kinse! 

Schettler 

Walgreen 

FuNT—4 

Hart 

Peck 

Walgreen 1 

GRAND RAPIDS—\4 

Muws 

Lovelands 

Pecks 

Walgreen 

LANSING} 

Mure 

Walgreen 


DULUTH—2 

Snyder 

Walgreen 
MINNEAPOLIS—22 
Liggert ! 
Peterson 5 


Snyder 
Waigress 

st Paull 
Gray 

Legge" 
Snyder 
Walgreen 


KANSAS CITY—* 
Crown 

Kotr 
Parkview 
Stivertord 

ST. LOUIS—4i 
Chippewa 
Gasen 
Glaser 

Katz 

Liggett 

Park 
Waigreen 


suTTe—4 
Owsley 


OMAMA—I8 
Brandes Drege 
Metropelnas 


fff iff Ferengi gers 
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Wood. Alley. Brock. 
Humphrey. Sneligrove 


MLABAMB— 16. Albright 6 Dewberry 
GmeCefasd Grabcm. Whites. 

Woote 

Apoche, Douglas. Martin. Ryan 


7. Arlington, Beaning-Condrey. Black s. Economy 
Quthrie, Kirby. Reed's. 


2. Allen. Anchor. Antler. Arighi. Ariana. Best 
(Unites ). Blue Bird. Broemme!'s. Cralego. Crawlord. 
Day & Might Economy. Eldridge. Exclusive. Faverman. Fran 
chetti Fagan 6 Hill Lous Fredman. Givens Cannon 4 Gorte 
man. Grant's. Guy's. Henry's. Horton & Converse. Keystone. 
K P.. Krough’s Lewin. Long's. Loynd (Temple City). Loynd 
(Truckee). McCown, McCoy, Mid-City, Monarch. Ow! (Lig 
oe ae Regal. Rethy. Rodda's. Rose- Waterman. Saiety 

More, Shumate, Shagg's. Sontag. Sundry. Superior 
Towne Allison. Wakelee's. Bennett Wallen. Young 


OBOLOBADO—6. Grove. Housman. Houts. Kitemiller + 
Republic 






































World. 





Myer 


GOMNBCTICUT—8. Artbur. Carrell, Dougherty 
Ideal. james. jones. Leverty Stoughton. 


BELAWARE— 1. Lincoln 


DEPTRICT OF COLUMBIA—3. Marwel! & Tennyson, O Don 
nella Peoples 


FLORIDA— 15. Bay. Bennett. Breeding’s. Coral Gables. Dade. 
Gary-Locthart. Hamilton-Russell. Hillsborough. McClure-Ful 
mer, McKinnon. Mundy's. Orange. Prather's. Touchton. Wil 
bams 


GBORGIA— 16. Brodiey & Bandy Brewers Cox DeLamaters 
Fulton mmphill Ave. jacobs. Knight Lane Mi-Drug. Mit 
chell & Williams. Savannah. Smith. Solomon's, Whittieid’s. 
Yates & Milton. 


IWABO— 1. lsendurg 


TLLINOEBS—40. Adler's, Wayne Aiken. Biasis. Blayney s. Civis 
Cime-Viek. Cole. Dinet & Deliosse, Detc! wndy. Druce. Erie. 
Tay. Foits. Ford-Hopkins. Fred Harvey. Heidbreder. Hutchin 
eoe's, Mlinois Thrifty. Kirshenboum. Kook 6 Link. Main. Mes- 
wow, Mirsky. Musket & Henriksen. Owners’ Service Co 
Pelikan. Portes. Raffington. Reese. Silberman. Stunewcy Sun 
Sutil & Case, Swan & Bahasen. Ucitel, Von Hermann s. 
Walgreen. Wright & Lawrence. Young 


INDIAN A—22. Bartlet. Bradley. Carroll. Darnell’s. Fisher. Fritz 
Gillis, Goodnight. Hoag. Harbison. Heustis. Hook. Keene 
Michel. Neighborhood. Meyer. Rothinghouse. Stokes. Teeter s 
Tucker's, White's, Woods 


IOWA—16. Emeis- Hansen. jones. Hartig. May Niemann. O Con- 
nell, P & C. Schlegel, Strickler's, Sutter 


ERANGAS—16. A & B. Bloodhart. Bottomley. Brock s Campbell! 
Cooksey. Crescent. Crow & Johnson. Curtis, Dockum. Gates 
Graves, Greene's, McFarland. Raney. Tillord 


'—@®. Baron-Atias. Begley. Carpenter-Den! Sublet 
Dy. Frankel. Gem. Leed's, Model, Taylor 


LOUISIABA—8. Amencan. Boumana. Community. Katz 6 Bes! 
boll, McCune. McMillan Morne-Dickson. Waterbury Werner 


MAINE—7. Allen. Barceion. Eastern, Frawley. Gammon's. Lo 
Verdiore's, Priest 


MARYLAND—14. Beitior's, Bristol, Couliman's. Flom. Fords 
Keech's, Kent. Lemier's. Lipsky's. Marshall's. Read. Shure's 
Thomas 6 Thompson. Wagner & Wagner 


MASSACHUGETTS—40. Adamo. Arbus. Baker Bay State. 
Beacon. Bemis. Browne Bruneile s. Chartoudban Otus Clapp 
Clark & Mahoney. Clement. Cole. Donovan. Donovan & fg! 
lon. Dunnington «. Eaton. First Aid. Plyna. Garb. Gold 1. 
Mimmel's. LaPierre, Lawrence, Iris. Liggett. Liggett-Brady. 
Lynch's. Macy. Main. McGilvray's. Miller. Nelson. Newman. 
Ropes. Salus. Sterling. Sunter's. Vernon. Webster's 


MICHIGAN —26. Barnet. Barthweil. Beulah. Cabolan. City 
Cenmingham. Hill. jeflerson. Hosie s Linsei . LeMious. 
Loveland’s, Mac's. Miller & Kerchol. Muir (Detroit) 


Dunphy ». 

















(ATHEEEBOTA— 14. Carstgau 6 Douglas Danielson Last Lake 

Gilbert. Grey's, Muesing. Petersca. Roseler, Seyder Sward- 

Keoump. Thay. Weber 6 judd Wilharm Lipperman » 

Dero toertmen Putmeccs . legen: 

Berme a Bowen Breetinn “Lippews Crown 
ps em lew 


< 


















ow 
See 4 Liggett $ Weinberger 20 Lane's ? ~— Renir i 
“vee 12 Walgreen ? | CoLunaus—s: 5 Shi 3 Walgr . a 
4 cia i oe aigreen 1 Jameson 
xn : Burt's Samael ; Gray's Fred Meyer " 10 aigreen Wards ~ Ow! 
&. Peyloce ; ni lan (Weinberger) ’ Ow! ‘4 2 MEMPHIS— | 8 HOUSTON—40 Payless 
= : Walgreen 1 SYRACUSE—10 = : Doughty-Robinson 7 — Aghew 9 ——-Raminr-Ensiow 
Carrol! jo" ! 
a } MANCHESTER—s oo | iar ¢ jo ; we s games 
eae : rim... 3 Mybrente ‘8 ALLENTOWN—3 3 Walgreen 3 = —- Weiigreen 2 Owl 
fenty > (ALBANY—9 Waigreen 3 —- Waigreen 1 Sum Ray 2 ‘ NASHVILLE— 12 Payless 
m—" Bums cry_r Carroll 5 United Whelan 2 DAYTON—21 United. Whelan 1 5 Hale s Cut Rate 2 TACOMA—s 
toe a Liggett I anes . ° ALTOONA—3 23 Liggett i Ow! 
eG Mert > Te fe: Gite People ¢ Sou Porien 
a is BUFFALO—30 — Sete 1 Nevine 1 2 Supply (Wilson Tani 
wen 5 Dester Pharmacies . 4 CHARL ‘ TOLEDO 20 Walgreen Quick) 3 rity Cut Rate 
a CAMDEN—<¢ feed Got Bas Echerds ! Bell ? Walgreen 1 
Cor Nevins 2 soe Cus Ee 4 Stanley's 2 Ene , = s w $ Io 
Deore 4 = Quality 3 Harvey & Carey 10 Brown-jones 2 I — 
Sa , ees - ¢ Berek i SE wen, 
ton ; Liggett 2 Liggert 2 Liggett I 2 SALT LAKE CiTY—i8 C HM Grow 
la } ‘mast crry—s Singer Cut Rate $ Skapero 2 = Widmann 6 Tech . | le. 1 Hoge. Davis 
a} fae Se roumcsrown9 | AMCs | ETE UST Tene :; 
ry : Liggett i NEW YORE—iM YOUNGSTOWN— 19 Capian's 3 Mirah 5 Thornton 6 
is if Silver Rod | Block 10 Rutledge it Greae Miller 7 Gibbs Peoples 4 =—- PROVIDENCE—19 Rentro 6 —_ Waigreon ‘ 
Genovese 9 Peoples Service 3 Rea & Dench 2 & ; Walgreen 1 
NEWARK—14 ‘ Siechaoeh Stein's Pharmacy 6 Weinberger ‘ = -— ; SL 
mn Liggett ; Walgreen — $  LANCASTER—6 Lager Yeates 3 
= Rubin Bros ER CINCINNATI_3 Gibbe- Peoples DALLAS—30 
Sehwart wane Neving Liggen 
= United. Whelan wi tee Sileo Cut Price Stillern s 
. Walgreen Walgreen Marvin 
PATERSON Liggett United: Whelan Ward 
Charles Miller CLEVELAND— 107 PHILADELPHIA—28 EL PASO—? 
ie Liggett cw Liggert Gunning -Castee! 
‘emt Drag. Marshall Lewellyn Walgreen 
epee, Standard Medio Fr. worTH—21 


Walgreen Neve 





& Essential Oil Review 


Distribution of 698 Drug Chains by Location 
ef Buying Headgquartors 


(3 Stores or More) 


MONTANA—S. Broadway. Cahalan. Hail. Owsley's. Ten Cent 


WEBRASEA—7.A&T Becton Benson Willams Eppiey jones. 
Lane. Wagey 


WEVADA— 1. Southworth 
SEW HAMPSMIRE—3. Family. First Aid Parker 


NEW JERSEY—17. Andrews Barons. Barsky s. Cochran. Gold. 
Harbourt’s. Hollywood. Mock Miller's. Quality. Reubel’s. 
Rubin. Schwars, Silver Rod. Strehis. Warner. Weuwsbard. 


WEW MEXICO—2. Burrs Show 


WEW YORE—S$1. Bauer. Belle Cramer. Courtesy. Crown. Dow 
Dester. Dodd's. Dorsen-Woll. Ford's. Genovese. Grant. Ham- 
lim. Harvey & Carey. Hanover, Harnco. Heath. Hitchcock. 
Huested. Jacobson. Jay's. Kelly. Key. Kinney. La Fe Pharm- 
acy. Lathrop’s. Lee's. Lindsay. Lindsay-Lindsay & Palmer 
Macks Market. Parsons. Parsons & Judd. Pennsy! 
rin. Peterson. R-X. Roberts. Schultz. Sherwood. 

Strozm's. John E Thomas. Thomas Drug Co. Thynes. 

man. Trudi, United-Wheian. Wayne. Winship 


NORTH CAROLINA— 12. Bissette s. Bobbitt, Cecil's. Cornwell 
Modison Mann. Purcells. Rose Saunders. Stanley s. Stowe 
Swaney 


NORTH DAKOTA—4. 5 6 5 
Saunders 








Decotah. Larson & Torgeson. 


OMIO—32. Ashion s. Bell, Benet. Cross-Miller. Davia. Dow. Erie 
Franklin Thrit. Galicher. Gilien-Crow. Hart. Merpich s. Hum 
ter. King. Kreager 6 Toothman. Lane. Lea. Lioyds. Marshall 
MyBrantz. Peoples. Ridgeway. Risch. Rutledge Selby & Reed. 
Standard. Stein's. Struble's. Suite s. Tuck Turner, Weinberger, 
White 


10. Bayless. Central. Crawford. Evans. Humes. 
Kimbrough. Purty. Richards. Santord-Framer. Veazey 


OREGON—S. Davies. Dickey. Magill. Fred Meyer. Model. Wee- 
tern Thrift 


PENNSYLVANIA—62. Anchor Andrews 

Boyer. Brown-jones. Buch. Capian's. Central, City. Cohen. 
Coower's, Cowdrich’s. Dick's. Diehl. Echerd'’s. E & H Cut 
Rate. First National. Frank & Black. Hilly's. Hoffman's. Let- 
howitz, Lewis. Liewellyn. Local Service. Logan's. Loper's. 
Marcy. Marlys. Martin 6 Vandervort. Maxwell. May's. Mc- 
Candrew. McGinnis, Means & Loul. Medic. Morris. Nagle. 
Nesbitt. Nevins. Philadelphia. Powers & Reynolds. Rand. 
& Derick. Reznor. Meyer Rosen's. Rubins. Silco. Smith. Step- 
Ahead. Stinson. Sun. Sun Ray. Thrift Ray. Union. United. 
— Warner. Weiss, Widmann & Tech. Wells. Wood. 
oung 


RMODE ISLANWD—S$. Adoms Butterbelds King Vars. Weaver 


SOUTH CAROLINA—7. Bolt. Docus. Frerson's. Gibson. Lock- 
hart. McLeshey-Todd. Smith 


Boericke & Tate. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—2. Brown Casey 


TENWESSEE—12. Anderson. Clinchheld Cole & Co. Davis, 
Dis. Fouall-Moon. Hale. Pantaze. Sharp. Walker. Warner, 
Wilson-Quick 


TERAS—33. Armor. Askew s Bouchers. Cretney. Cunningham 
& Phillips. Dyer & jones. Fox. Gurming-Castee!. Hirsh. Krue- 
ger's. L-H. Lewis. Loew. Kirtley. Mading’s. McLemore-Bass, 
Mitchells. Nance. Oliver. Pipkin. Pool Prassel’s E T Rentro. 
Rentro Drug Co. Shullern. Sommers. Thames. Ward. Willams. 
Windrow's. Pat Wood Wright's. Yeates 


UTAN—S. City Drug Stores. City Drug Co. Pay Less. Thrifty. 
Thornton 


VERMONT—2. Abrahams. Vermont 


VIRGINIA—14. Burrow Martin. Colomal Village. Dime Gar- 
land. Greever s. Hodges. Hostetter s. May Patterson. Peoples 
Standard. Tatems. Timberiake Zedd 


WASHINGTON — 17. Bartell. Bellingham. Bridge Clinic. Brown's. 
Empire. Fry. Garred & Krause. Guy. Jamieson. Barney O'Con- 
nor, Pay Lees. Ranier. Rez Drug. Rex Pharmacy. Save-More. 
Virges. Zapp's 


a1. . Fountain. 
Wes’ vincoma— Bulrmaa «Capitol, Cobes 


WWSCOMSIN— 14. Bact 4 Dretmete: Bock Bransted. 


Hurd. lense, MiestienPymer, fart. ed Canes, Bead. Bema 
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creates a demand, the chain will stock. Many chains have 
stocked products that started from demands of one twelfth 
of a dozen. 


THE PRICE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN CHAINS: 
Chains have now and then fought one another so hard that 
it has been practically ruinous for some. When this ten- 
dency arises, however. it is likely to be short-lived, because 
the chains themselves realize that the thing they are 
attempting to do, that is, create customers for their own 
products by so-called “cut prices,” has not been successful. 
Some of the cutthroat competition among the smaller 
groups of such organizations may continue for a long time. 
because personalities are given greater play than sound 
business services. During the maneuvers for price-main- 
tenance legislation many of the chain organizations allied 
themselves on the side of maintained prices and now are 
staunch supporters of it. 


CHAIN DRUG STORE DOMINANCE IN CITIES: In 
some cities, as shown on the map on pages 124-125, the 
chain drug store dominates the market. Consequently, suc: 
cess in the sale of a product is hardly possible in those com- 
munities unless chain store cooperation is obtained. In 
cities. for example, such as Washington, D. C., Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Chicago, and Detroit, the majority of the 
transient trade and most of the local trade are in the hands 
of the chain store group. They represent concentrated 
markets but it is inadvisable to use these places as test towns 
unless chain store cooperation is obtained. 

In the 100 largest cities in the United States, 41.5 per 
cent of the retail drug business is done by chain stores.° 
as against less than 26 per cent for the country as a whole. 
These percentages. however, vary considerably as will be 
noted from Table 6. They go from the highest percentage 
of 80 in South Bend to a low of 25 in Spokane. 


TABLE 6 
RETAIL DRUG BUSINESS BY CHAIN STORES 


Percentage of Retail Drug Number of Chain 
y Volume Done by Chains Drug Stores 
Soutn Bend, Ind. 80 6 
Dallas, Tex 38 
Toledo, Ohic 28 
San Antonic Tex. 34 
Oklanoma City, Okla 21 
Cleveland, Ohio 107 
Albuquerque, N. M. a 
Salt Lake City, Uta 7 18 
Chicago, | 219 
Charlotte, N. C 5 
Detroit, Mich 129 
Washinaton, D. C. 71 
Providence, R. |. 19 
New York, N. Y. 154 
Spokane, Wast 5 


In those cities where less than 50 per cent of the drug 
business is done by the chains, intensive sales effort can be 
undertaken by a manufacturer with hope of worth-while 
results. if his product is one that is best sold in the inde- 
pendent retail store. 


Some products. however, are best suited for transient 
trade. Then it would be wise to try and have tests con- 
ducted in places where chain influence is dominant. Since, 
however. it is not always possible to secure active coopera- 
tion from the chain stores, the newcomer has a better 
chance for cooperation from the independent retailer, who 
is willing and apt, in most cases, to take hold of worth. 
while new products and market them. He does this be. 
cause new products offer him the opportunity of obtaining 
full price for his merchandise and they have not yet be- 
come popular enough to attract the inevitable price cutting, 

The “Chain Drug Marketing Map” can be used to select 
cities in which to operate, with or without chain store co- 
operation. Used in conjunction with the N.W.D.A,. Hand- 
book it is possible to work out the number of drug stores 
in either the chain or independent categories and the coy- 
erage each offers in selected communities. This would also 
enable a manufacturer to estimate closely the cost to cover 
either group. 


OTHER CHAIN STORES AND DRUG PRODUCTS; 
There are particular situations in each community that 
will be disclosed by a study of the market. For example, 
in a number of communities the chain store, other than 
drug, competes strongly with the department stores, and 
both, as a result, get a large share of general drug and 
toilet business, so that comparatively little desirable busi- 
ness is left for the independent retailer. In such cases it 
may be necessary to resort to other procedures. 

For the country as a whole. Table 7 gives an idea of the 
extent and nature of the retail volume of chains that carry 
large assortments of drug products: 


TABLE 7 

CHAIN STORE SALES IN 1939* 
Per Cent 
Number of Total Chain Sales 
Stores Net Sales of Total Sales 

Department stores 2,672 1,194,517 30 
Drug stores 4,135 326,549 27 
General merchandise stores 2,181 125,005 
Variety stores 6,372 847,666 87 


Kind of Business 


Total 15,360 2,493,737 
Retail Trade, 1939, Port I. 


va | 


*Census of Business, Vol. 


Of the grand total it is estimated that about 12 per cent 


comprise drug and cosmetic products. 


‘United States Department of Commerce, Washington, D. €. 1938 Al- 
though the figures have changed slightly since this survey Was made the 
general patterns have not 

2 See sootnote 6 

* Survey of Current Business, October 1944, p. 10 Estimates are subject 
to change. In War-Time Trends in the Drug Store Market the Department of 
Commerce announced the results of another estimate based on a study by 
them in conjunction with A. C. Nielsen Co. The estimate for 1943 was 
placed at $2,588,000,000, about 5% per cent less than the previous estimate. 
The N.W.D.A. estimates drug store sales for 1945 at $2,715, 897,000 

4 Office of Price Administration, Civilian Population, Dee. 1, 1943 

5 See Louis Bader’s study in Journal of Marketing, July 1939. ; 

6 The 36 Primary Areas of Wholesale Influence in the Drug Field, revised 
distribution map of the U. S., Dee. 1944, National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

* Ibid, p. 2. 

5 Census of Business, Vol. II, Wholesale Trade, 1939. ‘ - 

® “1944 Chain Drug Marketing Map,"’ Chain Store Age, New York, 
Map reproduced by permission of Chain Store Age. 

1° Statistical Supplement to Principles of Marketing, by H. H. 
W. C. Weidler, and T. N. Beckman, Ronald Press Company, p. 23 


1945. 


Maynard, 


(Chapter 6 continues in the subsequent issue) 
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